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i Mr. M. Krishnami^hai’ya . . . « has brought out a timely 

puhlication . . . Hhe author is an experienced teacher ‘and may 

therefore oxpeotefl to know the needs of school boys^ The 
present^ book is intended to servo as a moral and spiritual 
guide, 'I v\ro parts, Part I dealing with the 
why and wKerefore of moralitiff and Part IT containing an 
excellent list of dutie^and virtues. Wo can safely recommend the 
hook to all schoQilSfys^ it is well calculated to develop the moral 
faculty jif^tfw student population, and set before them high ideals 
of virtuous and noble condy^ct. There are several illustrative 
une^dotes from ancient Hindu literature, and tho author presents 
((uite attractively. The style is very good,gind tho arrangement 
sliowB that the author has understood tho capacity of pupils. The 
hook is indeed a moral code, a graduated series of ethical fhssons, 
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And, because right is right, to follow right 
Were vjisdom in the scorn of consec]uence/*“~!r6’w«);so?;. 
In action alone is thy concern, not in fruits at all/^ — 

Bhagavadj^tla. 
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PREFACE 


The following pages are only a* reproduction in 
writing of lessons practically done in my clajsses. I 
have kept up the coriversaHonal style. The book is 
intended main^jr for pupils of High Schools : it is no 
contribution to moral philosophy. At the present mo- 
ment, when the problem of direct moral instruction in 
schools is seriously discussed, the question is raised 
in various (juartors as to ^'hat exactly is to be 
taught which shall be healthy, especially to Hindu 
boys, which shall not accentuate sectarian difPer- 
ences. This book is an answer to that question. 

The contents of tlio%ook are expected to be gone 
through in three years, in Forms IV, V, and* VL I 
have tried to pres^fxit^ fairly complete list c^f duties 
and vmtues in Part II. Part I deals with the why and 
wherefore of morg,lity. It is intended as muc£ for the 
teacher as for the boys — to suggest to the former the 
lines on which the enquiries of pupils on the rationate 
of the moral law may be answered. For, judging from 
my own experience, intelligent hoys at a very early 
stage put questions such as why any man should work 
f or^thers, or why selfishness should not be the guiding 
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principle of all activity ; sometimes still more difficult 
questions relating lo the purpose of human life, -and 
the origin of the mallifold cravings of human natur^. 

I am not for stifling their spirit of inquiry. 

• 

The three chapters of Part I are not mutually ex- 
clusive : they are rather concentric ; the first is in- 
tended as introduction to the portion for Form IV, 
the second for Form V afid the third for Form VI. 
Bob]|j parts have been generally written pn the lines of 
the graduated Syllabus of Moral and Religious In- 
struction for the various classes of Secondary Schools 

m 

: from Class 3 to Form VI, published by me at the 
beginning of the year, and generally approved of by 
those to wliQse criticism it was submitted. According 
to that Syllabus, boys in Form III would receive 
sufficient instruction to enable them in Form IV to . 
begin with Chapter I of Part I. ^,If , however, moral in-^ 
struction, on a systematic basis, is commenced only in 
Form IV, the teacher will do well to take up Part II 
at once. By the time the firat twa chapters of Part II 
are read^^the need would arise for studying Part I. 

This, in fact, I would claim as the main ^feature of 
tHe book — ^that the appeal is made as much to the 
head as to tfie heart of the boys. No rule of conduct 
is on mere authoritgr forced upon them for accep- 
tance or for approval. Part I may, in fact, be con- 
sidered as Psychology and Part II as Ethics— simpli* 
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. fied and brought down to the reach of High School 
boys; and I need fall back on no greater authority for 
bai^g the latter on the former that/ the late Dr, Bain^ 
wfiose classical work on Mental and Moral Science 
gives in its very title the logical order in which the 
two Parts are related. 

• 

•' The majority of illustrative anecdotes’are taken 

from ancient Hindu Literature for obvious reasons/ 

Nevertheless, no great religious teacher has Been 
• . » 
referred to, except in terms of profound veneration ; 

language likely to raise one faith above another, even 

indirectly, has been judiciously eschewed. It cannot 

be said by the most severe • critic that anything 

appeals in the book to foster sectarian differences. 

There are a few allusions also to Shakcjspeare. I 

always prescribe Lamb^s Tales from Shakespeare for 

home-reading to pupils yf Forms V and VI ; and tlie 

allusions are intended to stimulate boys in the 

intelligent reading o^ the Tales. 

• * 

To the best of my knowledge this is the first publi* 
cation of the kind. The book hardly has any pre- 
tence to perfection whether with respect to matter^ 
or form of presentment. It will doubtless be found* 
capable of considerable improvement by teachera 
who may happen to use it ; and'I shall thankfully 
receive any suggestions that may be made for mak- 
ing ^e book more usefjul to those for whom it ia 
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intended. Nevertheless, I venture to think that, 
in the main, the publication will satisfy the essentials 

of aText-bobk, an (i will be found adapted for class iJse. 

• 

My best thanks aVe due to my dear old master, the 
Eev. Dr. William Skinner, m.a., d.d,, Principal of 
the Madras ^Christian College, who was so good as to 
read the proofs and to approve of the arrangement 
of tl;e matter. But for his pronouncement ‘It is a good 
boek^, I should hardly have thought #f publishing it. 
My thanks are due also to Eao Bahadur M. By. 
M. Eangacharya, m.a., m.e.a.s., Professor of §anskrit. 
Presidency College, Madras, and to M. K. By. 
S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, m.a., m.r.a.s., Assistant 
Inspector-fteneral of Education, Mysore, for valu- 
able suggestions received. To M.E.Ey. C. E. Murugesa 
Mudaliar, the enlightened Dubash of Messrs Gordon,* 
Woodroffe and Co., and honcfrary Magistrate of this 
city, I am likewise grateful for the interest he has 
taken in the writing of this bopkf and the help he has 
rendered in the publication thereof. * 

Hayagriva House, *) 

Madras, > M. Krishnamachaeya. 

1st May 1911. j 
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A HANDBOOK Of MORALS 

PART I 

CHAPTER I 

MAN’S ORIGIN AND NATURE 

The Earth as Part of the Universe. — Tlie earth 
in which we live is, as you know, a planet or heavenly 
body moving round the sun.® The sun is another 
heavenly body, much larger than the earth, and in a 
flaming*buriung condition. Therefore it is that the 
sun gives us light and heat. There are many heaven- 
ly bodies like tho earth and the vsun, some of thjpm 
even larger and brightew ; but they are so very, very 
far from the earth that they appear to bo exceedingly 
small, twinkling like stars. All this you must have 
learnt m y our GoogrjLphy lessons ; you can read more 
about the^ things in the science of Astronomy. Now, 
the Barth, the Moon, the Sun, and all the othef count- 
less heaveijly bodies together make up one whole-— 
the Universe. 

The Surface of the Earth.— We live.on and see 
only the surface of the earth. We can dig down and 
go below the surface, not more* than a few tens or 
hundreds of feet at the utmost. Similarly, we can, 
witlfour naked eyes, see only a few hundreds of feet 
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above -our heads. We generally meet with water 
when we dig un^er ground ; afid we have air blowing 
over us. The surface itself is very hard and very 
uneven, ahd is generally, except when under ihe 
heat of the sun or fire, chill to the touch. Have 
things always been as Ve now find them — the earth, 
the air, the water and all that ? No, they have not 
been the same. They have changed and are always, 
changing — so imperceptibly that we cannot notice 
the change. From a study of the science of Geology 
we learn that the surface of the earth has undergone, 
afid is undergoing, marvellous changes. It has not 
been what we now see it to be. The earth ^as at 
first a great mass of heated gaseous particles revolv- 
ing round a centre gradually cOoling.^^ We read 
that it afterwards oiiiisted in the form of a very 
hot liqui4“Something like molten iron or lead. It 
took millions of years for the surface to get some- 
what cool and hard ; and even now the interior of 
the earth is very hot. Suppose you get a round 
cake fresh from baking, you find it so hot you cannot 
touch it with your hand. A few minutes later the 
outer surface gets cool, and you Jouch it ; but when 
you break it the inner portion is still vpr^ hot, so 
that you cannot eat it at once. That is exactly what 
has happened to the earth. Its si7rface in course of 
time cooled down. ^ At last a more ov less solid 
crust was formed ; the watery vapour, as the surface 
cooled, was cable to fall as rain and fill np the hollows 
in the sphere, whicja in the cooling was not absolutely 
smooth.^^ That is ifrhy the surface of the globe is 
furrowed or wrinkled. '^The gradual cooling of the 
earthy and the contraction caused by it would natur- 
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ally have made the outside crust; too large for the 
part enclosed ; and slow readjustment must have 
become necessary. Sometimes it would have cracked, 
sometimes have crumpled, sometimes have sunk, some^ 
times have risen.*’ That is how we have mountains 
and valleys, and lakes, seas, and oceans which are 
only the hollows filled with water. The process of 
cooling has, therefore, brought about two results — the 
ups and downs on the earth’s surface, and the falling 
of vapour as rain. Lastly, ^ou must remember that 
this rising and^sinking and all the consequent changes ^ 
are still going on. 

Natural Fobces, — We cannot say exactly how long 
the world has been in existence ; we can only make 
rough calculations by noting ^the changes that have 
taken place. These changes are entirely due to what 
are called natural causes ; they are the ofEefjts of forces 
that have been at work in nature, or of the Divine 
Will manifesting itself in the form of such forces. 
We often think of Nature as inanimate ; we foolishly 
think sometimes wo know everything about Nature and 
her laws ; and use the expression Natural forces as 
opposed to Superntitural or Divine Law. The differ- 
ence, l»9W^ver, consfsts onlynn the wording. The fact 
is that the more we study Nature and her laws, the 
more are wo coifvinced that Nature is neither dead 
nor blind f that there is an Intelligent Life animating 
the whole Universe ; and that every force is a forln 
of that Life. We shall see presently* that things 
have come upon the earth not%by accident, nor in 
any blind way, but in a regular intelligent order, 
and^acoording to definite laws. All forces of Nature 
ultimately lead os tg the great truth t^t the wprld 
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is, desi'gned to fulfil some intelligent purpose ; and 
because it is intelligent it is ascribed to the. Divine 
Will-^by which term is meant the Fountain-source of^, 
all Intelligent Lifa. The Divine Will, in other wo»ds,. 
operates in the form of Natural forces. All the 
phenomena we observe* around us, all kinds of living 
things, including ourselves, all forms of activity in 
the world, are rightly explained as being brought..^ 
about by such natural laws, and they therefore indi- 
cate the Purpose of God. The Divine Will in the 
form of one law has caused the earth’s surface to cool 
d6wn slowly as we have seen. In another form it 
causes the earth to rotate on its axis, revolving round 
the sun. As a result of these motions, yen know, 
we have the day and the night, and the seasons, and 
the zones, and changes taking place every moment 
on land, in water and in air. The variations have 
existed from the beginning ; and to these mainly are 
directly due the various kinds of things that have 
coipe upon the surface of the earth. 

Minerals and Plants. — Tlfe first things that came 
to exist on this globe were naturally various kinds of 
rocks, of minerals and salts, and several substances- 
that we commonly regaid as ’inanimatep-^nd in 
course of time, as the sun shone day after day, and 
watery vapour condensed and fell tdown as rain, the 
rooks began to split, and water, moss, and^ weeds and 
tlier beginnings of plants were formed. These were 
necessary tQ,JEeed the higher forms of life that were 
soon to appear, Pr jm minerals to vegetables a great 
advance was made. ♦ 

From Plants Living Brings — Plants and ^ees, 
you say, are not so inanimate as rocks ; but not 
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flo animate ” either tas beasts, birds, and men are. 
But these did not come up all at once. From plants 
and sea-weed^ the first forms of living ” things 
wore born ; small worms and insects and jelly-like 
creatures, far tinier than any we can think of, and of 
strange shapes. Even, now y6u can sometimes find 
little insects in the midst of green leaves ; they feed 
on those leaves ; and their bodies are practically 
made of the juice of the leaves. Much the same 
kind of creatures, you may imagine, first made their 
appearance. TBeso grew and grew ; larger creatui^s 
were gradually born, who ate up the smaller ones and 
grew. Thus, in due course, came up various living 
things ; some so small that you could not have 
detected them even if you had tlien lived ; some born, 
living and dying in the leaves of trees ; some gliding 
on the ground, some moving in water, softie flitting 
with wings ; some with no eyes, or with only one eye; 
others with no ears, nor tongue nor nose ; some 
moving with a hundred feet, some crawling with a 
shell on the back. Far later bigger living things 
were born having many limbs, and able to move from 
place to place, killifig^and eating up the smaller or 
weaker *^reatures or living bfi the plants around them. 
Later still came up creatures who could breatiie air ; 
these are called animals. Thus all the beasts of the 
field were produced. Some lived alone, or roamed 
about in search of prey from place to place ; others 
from the beginning lived together in great numbers. 
Of this latter kind were animall such as cattle and 
sheep, horses and elephants, deer, swine and 
monlpeys. These are called gregarious^ because they 
live in herds. At last were born in all possible parta of 
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the earth, that is wherever the earth^s surface had 
become suflSciently adapted, the first wild men. This 
gradual change is called Evolution^the coming out of ^ 
higher forms of life. 


Man not created all on a sudden. — Thus we see 
that man has not been created all on a sudden. • The 
earth had been in existence for a very long time,, 
before our first ancestors were born. They had been 
preceded by numberless kinds of living beings. The 
Divfne Architect was, as it were, gradually refining 
thfe material. Why ? Could not GoJ create man all 
at once ? Yes, He could. But His Will is supilimely 
rational ; It is highest Beason ; It is Law inyiolable ; 
His Purpose is eternal; It embraces all forms from 
the lowest to the highest. God^s Power and Reason 
are identical. Very crude, therefore, were the struc- 
tures made at first ; the material was very, slowly 
improving in quality ; at the end, when it had become 
Buficiently fine, the beautiful mansion was fashioned 
where the triumphant Spiiitumay live and rule ; for 
all the time the Spirit had been struggling to manifest 
itself through the crude forms in which it was, as it 
were, encased. The order of .developme nt ha s been, 
in general terms, in the manner above set forth. 
First focks and mineral substances were formed. 
Then plant and vegetable life sprang up. ^^Afterwards 
the first living” creatures appeared on the earth. 
Only some of these are found existing at the present 
day. At first they^were very small and very crude. 
Gradually the higher.animals were evolved, of whom 
man is the highest and therefore the latest product. 
How long it took for all this change, we cannoff even 
guess. Iti is* certain that the^time must be measured 
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not by thousands but by millions of years. * This^ 
however, we must nefer forget — th^.t the earth has 
l^been in existence for a very long time, that its surface 
has, changed greatly, and is changing constantly. 

Man has changed also. — ^Nor has man been always 
what he now is. Our first ancestors were beasts, 
terrible beasts — cruel, savage, almost inhuman, 
»Even in appearance men wore not as they are now; 
they were more ugly, beastly, rough-skinned and 
rough -haired than the wildest savages now living are. 
Had they any nynds ? Yes ; but their minds wore of 
the rudest typo, only a shade better than the min3.s 
of lo'^er animals. It has taken many thousands of 
years fop men to reach their present condition of 
civilization ; and even now liow many boys and girls, 
how many men and women feS] and act like beasts 
and savages ? Whoever is stupid and quarrelsome, 
rude and selfish, is a beast. Every good boy, if he 
should really deserve that name, must cease to be 
bputal and try to feel and think and act nobly. 

Man^s Physical Nature. — Now lot us closely look 
at ourselves and try to find out in what respects we 
are like to, and in w^iafc better than, the beasts of the 
field. Til Ae first jTlaco, every one of us has got a 
body. It consists of a head with a face aijd two 
eyes, with a rnoiAh, two nostrils and two ears ; of 
a trunk vfith two arms hanging on either side ; 
and of a pair of legs terminating in the feet and 
toes. In this respect the bigger anim«ls are very 
much like us ; they possess a he%d and a trunk also ; 
only in the ‘place of two hands and two feet they 
havg^ four feet — so that whereas man stands up 
vertically, the beast§ stand horizontally. There is a 
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s^jience called Physiology which treats in detail about 
the structure and uses of th^ various parts, of our 
bodies. You will learn from it, how each part serves^ 
a definite purpose, and how in the case of man each 
is far more finely built up. But one or two things 
you can easily guess ei^’en now. You can see how in 
man the head is far more prominently set than in ‘ 
beasis ; you can guess why they have stronger teeth ^ 
and tougher skin, or he has a pair of such very useful 
hands and dexterous fingers. But although man^s 
body is much more refined than that of other animals, 
yfct in the main structure and purpose the former does 
not very much differ from the latter. In fhet, if 
physical strength should be the test of greatness, 
many beasts would be greatly superior to us. We, 
therefore, must possess something else in us to make 
us higher. This something consists in man’s greater 
mental development. Mon generally have got greater 
intelligence than beasts. There is a part of the body 
which, you may take, is specially set apart for mental 
activity— the brain and the* nervous system. The 
nervous system is very much like the blood system ; 
it consists of a number of centres from which branch off 
minute channels of cornmunication to part of 

the body. The chief centre is the brain which is 
located" within the skull, and which is connected with 
our chief sense-organs— of seeing, hearing, smelling 
and tasting. The beasts also have got a brain ; they 
have got all^^he senses and they possess to some extent 
the power of thinkiijg. 

Man^s Mental Nature. — But in man -the faculty of 
thinking is of primary importance. Reasoning is, 
in fact, his chief work. In the case of the beast, the 
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mind is subsidiary to the body; it thinks just about 
those things that are* necessary to keep it alive, to 
^satisfy its animal cravings. In the case of man the 
ord^r is practically reversed. The body is subsidiary 
to the mind. Men, at least most men, seek not the 
satisfaction of animal cravings alone ; they want some- 
thing‘more to make them truly happy. Pleasure and 
^pain are both mental states, and in a general way all 
our efforts are for getting the one or for avoiding the 
other. Each man knows from his own experience 
how very activ^ his mind is. Even when the bo^ 
is at rest the mind is working. Nor is its activity of 
a sim]fi[e, uniform character. We think about a large 
variety of things — good, bad, and indifferent. The 
mind has got the power of looking at itself; we can 
attend to what we are thinking about ; we can recall 
what has passed within our minds up to •a certain 
point. We can thus find out for ourselves how 
wonderfully active is the mind; and how comparatively 
p^sive is the body. The activities of the mind aPe, 
moreover, extremely varted. There are many things 
which wo see, hear, taste, et cetera ; our ideas of 
these things are formed through the senses and are 
called aeneojtions. Thus wo -have sensations of sight, 
of sound, of odour and so on. We also fe^l most^things 
as pleasant or unpleasant : feeling is another activity 
of the mind. Again we think very often of things 
we have once seen or heard, or of things that we* 
would like to see or hear. In young meU* especially 
the power of imagination or fahfcy is very strong. 
Imagination is, therefore, an activity of the mind 
also ; and here practically begins man^s higher mental 
nature. Then, again, jve all try to understand, reason. 
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and judge not only about concrete things, but about 
abst.ract ideas and principles as well. Lastly, there 
is such a thing as our desiring various things and ^ 
resolving upon acting in one way or another. Thus 
ou^ mental nature may be said to be made of feeling, 
thinking and reasoning, and desiring and willing. 

Our Moral Nature. — But though we may desire 
many things and resolve upon acting in more ways | 
than one, we yet feel that only certain desires and 
resolutions are right ; we condemn others, whether in 
ourselves or in our neighbours, as wrpng. Supposing 
you pass by a fruit-stall on your way to school. You 
see some very fine oranges or apples, and desJbe to 
purchase some of them very much, but you have no 
money. Suppose when you stand there looking at 
the fruits, the seller is looking to some other work, 
and it is every easy for you to pick up one or two 
fruits and thrust them into your pocket unobserved 
— what would be the thought in your mind ? Sup- 
pefeing the wish comes up to walk away with some 
fruits, will you not condeufti it at once as wrong ? 
Yes, you will. Is it merely the fear of being detect* 
ed that prevents you from stealing ? No ; it is not 
merely that ; it is that you consider stealing, the very 
desire^of it, ^.s unworthy, as immoral. That is exactly 
where you differ very much frdto a beast. A dog 
coming by a piece of meat tries to run aVay with it* 
•It has practically no idea of right or wrong ; there 
are, perha'ps, some human beings who are no better. 
But we rightly cofedemn them, and, whenever pos* 
Bible, try to punish* them. When we do wrong, we 
feel it ourselves sooner or later ; there is soznethiiig 
in us which makes us feel ashamed and sorry, 'iraether 
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we are found out by others or not. That something 
is our eonscienee. 

Our Spiritual Nature. — Conscience is rightly 
defiAed as the Voice of God. In othftr words, we havo 
something within us that links us with God, and with 
pne another. The body does not so link us ; it 
rather divides us ; but the Spirit does. It exists in 
%ftch of us ; we are every day nearing Its realisation. 
All our higher aspirations, our capacity to discrimi- 
nate right from wrong, our readiness to make 
sacrifice for otheiis, our desire to lead noble lives, arg^ 
all du^ to our spiritual nature, and are more or 
less strong in proportion to the extent to which we 
have come* to realise It. * The majority of men have 
now no direct knowledge of th^ Spirit, because the 
majority are not yet sufficiently advanced to acquire 
such direct knowledge. But some great men have 
existed in the past, and some exist in the present 
time also, to whom the existence of the Spirit is no 
mere hypothesis. The founders of all religions ha^e 
been such great men ; ^they have been seers — that 
is of the Spirit. Since they, too, were men, it 
follows that every ene who is as good and pioua 
as they were, can •also b^cwme a seer. That is, 
in fact, the goal towards which we are all moving ; 
that is the Divine ^^ur pose in the gradual dovelop- 
ment of the universe. Whoever leads a life of 
purity and devotion, and loves God with all his. 
might, and his neighbour as himself, is«<][ualifying 
himself for the glorious future awaiting man— of life 
.eternal, knowledge all pervading, and perfect bliss. 

* This at once accounts for the existence of a conscience in all 
men, a^well as for slight yariations in onr ideas of right and 
wrong. 
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• Cultivation of Man^s PowEys.— Thus man’s nature 
is really four-fold. His activity is physical as well 
as mental,, moral and spiritual. How is this activity/ 
rather how are » these activities, to be regulated ? 
Are they to be regulated at all ? Is man to be 
entirely left alone to nature, as it is sometimes called ?. 
Is he to grow like* a wild tree or wild beast, just as 
he may ? ^ No, ’ is the answer furnished by the paSt^ 
history of the race. Civilisation is, in fact, nothing 
but bringing nature, external and internal, under 
ipan’s control. As man is an intelligent and rational 
being, his development is not to be purely involuntary. 
Whatever may have been the case at the beginning, 
we see plainly that we can greatly quicken our 
progress by our own exertions. We can, and ought 
to, cultivate our powers in every direction. We 
should 5iot leave their growth to chance.^ You all 
know the difference between the educated man and 
the uneducated. The latter may be naturally clever ; 
but if his inborn talent is not developed, he canfaot 
euoceed in life — not at least to the same extent as his 
educated neighbour can. Much, in fact^ depends upon 
our training and exertions. Wd must all aim at being 
physically strong and ^^healthy ; at bein^ intelligent, 
and intellectually keen ; at being always upright in 
conduct and noble in character^; and at becoming 
spiritually great as well. But we cannot be healthy and 
•strong without an effort on our part. Much less can 
we become 'great in any other respect unless we strive. 

OuE SuEEOUNDiNQS,— In thus Striving to become 
great do you know how much help we get from others ? 
In the first place, you must remember that man is a 
social animal. He has been born, and lives and works 
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in the midst of others. Even the firaj) men did not find 
themselves alone on earfii. When they were born they, 
^00, found around them several other beings^very much 
like themselves. There were, so to speak, many actors 
already on the stage when they appeared to play their 
pai*ts. You must always bear this in mind—that every 
creature is born in a definite place' and with definite 
gurroundings. The greater portion of our activity is 
with respect to these surroundings. Secondly, we are 
all members of a civilised conamunity. Suppose y^u 
have been born ii^ a wild clan, in a tribe of aboriginesf 
such as^exists even now in some parts of this land, 
what f&oilities will you possess for mental or moral 
progress ? • You must, therefore, be very glad you are 
born in a civilised community, for the help you get 
from your surroundings is very great. You inherit, so 
to speak, the accumulated wisdom of centuriell^ What 
others haVe toiled a whole lifetime to know, you learn 
in a few days, sometimes in a few hours. You are 
now young and are being prepared for your future 
* work in various ways. You are indebted to your 
parents and your elders for all that you now get. 
These are your superiors. You have got also your 
fellow-pupils^who arS your-equals with whom you 
work. When you grow older you will have elderly 
men as your peers, ^here will be also many who may 
be inferior tcf you in certain respects, — your servants, 
your subordinates, and young men to whom you will 
be elders. These make up your human su^^bunding 8 . 
There are others also. You get a ft)t of benefit from 
many animals— -such as the cow, tile ox, the horse and 
•the sh^p. What would our life be if we had not 
these very useful creatures to work for us ? 
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Indrbtrdnbss to SuEBouNDgras.-— Thus you see we 
ure greatly indebted to our sarroundings. Life, in fact, 
would bo* impossible without them. Now, when w4 
get so much from others, should we not try to*gire 
them something in return ? In our own interests should 
we not use them well and try to get as much benefit 
as possible from' them. The cow gives you milk; 
should you not in return, for your own benefit, feed 
the cow, and treat her kindly and take good care of 
bar ? And when she grows too old, and cannot give 
^ou any more milk, are you to turn, her out or send 
her to the butcher ? Your parents do so mucl^for you. 
When they grow old is it right for you to neglect 
them and treat them unkindly ? Would yo*u like that 
to be done to you by your children, when you grow 
likewise to be an old man. Thus in your own 
interes'&6' you are bound to observe the golden maxim, 
Do unto others as you would be done by.^^ 

Motives for Good Conduct. — This we may regard as 
the first, the lowest, commonest reason for good condhct ; ^ 
though even this is very often not realized. If we do 
harm to others, others will likewise do harm to us. If, 
therefore, we wish to avoid iniui^ we must refrain from 
causing injury oursel'fe®. The secondTeason is what 
we li&ve already given. We must try to return the 
benefits received by us from ofners. This is a very 
simple rule also, though our selfishness is so great 
that we are not always ready to act up to it. These ^ 
two rules, however, ar^ instinctively observed even 
by lower animals.^ They do not harm one another 
wantonly, except to procure food or* to defend them- 
selves. If you treat an animal kindly it^is very*’ 
faithful,^ to you. They are faithful to one another 
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also j sometimes more than are men themselves I If 
you waijt to be called a higher creature, and lead 

nobler life, should you not be actuated^ by higher 
and. loftier motives ? Love youi; enemies/^ said 
Jesus Christ to his disciples, ^^do good to them which 
hate you/^ So says a Telugu poet’: Unto the evil-doer 
return* thou good, oh wise one!” In these noble 
^ords is contained the highest rule of conduct. But 
it is very difficult to act up to it; for it requires a 
thorough subjugation of our Tower nature, which yill 
retaliate every wj^ong done to us. That is, however, 

the goqj we should try to reach. 

» 

Man as Part of an Orderly Whole.— How are we to 
conquer our lower nature ? How can we give up our 
selfishness, our desire to avenge^ any injury done to 
us ? In the first place, we must try to feel that we are 
not in re|ility so much separated from otheirs as we 
think we are, whenever we wish to inflict pain on 
them. The truth is that men and all things on this 
, earth together make up.^ ono orderly whole. Your 
neighbour’s prosperity is a thing to be desired even in 
your own interests ; for then only can he help you. 
Conversely, the misery of those in whose midst you 
live is a disadvantage to yourh#eM. We are all working 
for a common object— say, to make ourselves happy. 
Can any one man in the community separate himself 
from the rest and become truly happy by himself. 
The moment he looks at others, if he is really human, ^ 
he must feel miserable. The experiment, perhaps you 
know, was tried in the case of U-autama Buddha. 
When he was young, his parents tried to make him 
happy pand they allowed no sight of misery to come 
near him. They did net, however, succeed ; for they 
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<;ould not keep him ignorant of the misery in others^ of 
old age, of poverty, of disease and death.. And at 
the very first instance his heart was overcome witfc* 
pain. Such is God^s law : together we rise or, falL 
Suppose you go to play a game of cricket. Eleven of 
you join together and make up a side. Supposing 
each one says, Let others play, why should I ? ^ 
Can the side succeed? The success is common •tp 
all, but every one must play his part well. Is not 
thjit the rule? Yes, sb it is with the world. If you 
^ere a solitary being you would have no duties to 
discharge. It would not matter then whether you 
were alive or dead. As each player in ®d team 
wins or loses, not for himself alone but for* the others 
as well, so each member of a community has to work, 
not for his own prosperity only but also for the 
prosperity of every member of that community. It is 
only those in whom beastly ignorance and beastly 
appetites predominate who do not realize this law. 

Hbmob our Duties. — Thus it is we all have duties bo 

c • 

discharge. We are under obligations to others ; for 
we have received great benefits from them. Secondly, 
we are parts of a great whole ; several limbs, as ib 
were, of a huge body ♦ the wTbdle body^must be kept 
well i£ eachjimb should feel strong. And, conversely, 
if the body as a whole should^ be well, should not 
each part do its work eflSciently ? ’^^ ^ 

• Before*6akiDg up the next Chapter the stadent is advised to 
read Chapters 1 and of the Second Part, which deal in detail 
with the chief duties. 
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CHAPTER II 

* DEVELOPMENT OP MAN^S POWERS 

. Order op Natural Development. — Evolution has 
been defined in the lasfc chapter as the gradual coming 
Slit of higher forms of life. You have read that the 
surface of the earth has greatly changed along with 
the things that have grown thereon. The change has 
been very gradual and always from cruder to fine* 
forms ai things. It has been very slow and very 
continuous. Why did not men flourish from the very 
beginning Because the earth^s surface was not for 
a long time adapted for their existence. Can you 
make a tree grow on your table or on a piece of rock ? 
Why cai^you not? Because on the table or>h© rock 
the seed'^or plant cannot take root and live. If you 
powder the rock into dust, or burn the table into 
ashes and then put in the seed or plant, it can grow. 
In the latter case the ground or soil is adapted to the 
growth of the plant. Therefore, the first thing for 
you to remember in cormection with the orderly de- 
velopment of ‘ things 18 that oifiy such things sprang 
up from time to time as could live and •growcn the 
then condition of t!ie earth^s surface ; only those 
kinds of things to whose existence the earth was at 
any stage adapted* Secondly, you must remember* 
that the earth is a huge body, an^ its various parts 
do not €dl present the same physical features. There- 
fore, in different parts of the earth different miners, 
vegetable, and animal products are found. This you 
ought to have learnt m your Geography t^o. ^ For iu- 
2 
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stance, rice grows in certain countries and under 
certain conditions ; wheat in o?her countries and under 
different qonditions. The scanty and stunted vegetal 
tion of the Arctip regions aud the luxuriant and# wild 
forests of the tropics are both due to physical causes, 
to which also is due the distribution of the various 
kinds of animals rn the various zones. Adaptation to 
surroundings is, therefore, the great law according 
which things have all developed. 

c 

Natural Kingdoms, — How can we know what things 
oxisted several thousands of years ago ? Much of our 
knowledge in this direction comes ^ from a study of 
Geology— -from a study of rocks lying above or below 
the prevsent surface of the earth. They bear on them 
marks or traces of tjie changes that have passed over 
them. Similarly, the study of Botany, Biology, and 
kindredi^physical sciences helps us to say mcjre or less 
accurately of the changes through which the earth 
should have passed for plants and various ^Hiving 
things to have been develo^)ed. In this way we find , 
out the chief stages of growth that have been accom- 
plished, All the things that now exist may be grouped 
into four huge classes or kin^do'nis — the mineral, the 
vegetable, the animal *and the 'human^according to 
the order of# development. Thus the vegetable king- 
dom or group has been preceded by and has come 
out of the mineral ; the animal from the vegetable ; 
and the human from the animal. The change has 
been verjT wonder^f ul, but none the less orderly and 
intelligent. In popular language the first two 
groups are called inanimate or dead. But science 
teaches us that there certainly is life in plaitts and ' 
trees^ and very likely, though not to the same appreci- 
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Rrble degree, in mineral# and rocks as well. The first 
Siftage of growth has thus been in the plant kingdom. 

Evolution op the Trbb,^ — N ow, suppose *you throw 
a little seed into the ground, say i tamarind seed. 
You see how after a, few days a tiny point shoots up ; 
and then a small sprout, and later ^ a little stem, A 
few months elapse and you see a small twig and some 
leaves, A few years turn it into a fairly big tree. 
In due course its roots shooUfar into the field; its 
mighty trunk divides into huge branches that tfiss 
their myriad armis wide into the air; and you sajP 
' what ab%igantic tree this has become ! ^ So it has ; and 
the seed hgw small it was ! But, after all, this huge 
tree was only a slow and gradual growth. It was, 
as it were, got imperceptibly out •of the seed and the 
sproutlet that burst out of the ground from that seed. 
The change is great ; it is almost wonderful ;^ut it is 
quite easy to understand how it has come about. We 
saytthat the tree with its huge trunk, its ever-dividing 
branches, its dense leaver its flowers and fruits, was 
slowly evolved from the seed. It was involved, it lay 
hidden as it were, in the seed ; its growth or coming 
out was the evolution of Jihe tree. 

The Principle op Lipe. — This, then, we may take as 
an illustration of wl^t happens in the course of tlie 
evolution of any particular form of life. Those of you 
who have read anything of Botany know the principle 
according to which the tree has develoj^pd itself. 
You know how the seed contains the protoplasm or 
principle of life stored up in it in. a latent condition; 
how, when it is thrown into the wet ground, the 
oxygen !k the water u^iites with the latent protoplasm 
and jnakes it active ; and^how afterwards the«growth* 
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is a mere matter of aggregation of cells in Yarioua 
forms, such as root, stem, trunk, leaves, and so fort^ 
We may ‘regard this protoplasm as in another form 
entering into the bodies of worms and insects! As 
in the plant it is the one principle of life thai 
develops into root, stem and leaves, so in th.e worm 
or insect it takes the shape of the various organs, 
such as those with which they take in food, or multipl^r 
themselves. Between^the substance of the plant and 
tlfdt of the worm there is very little difference. The 
•latter, therefore, may be said to ^ave been evolved 
from the former under conditions only®; slightly 
different from those in which the tree has been evolved 
from the seed. 

Stages of Growth. — ^Thus, indeed, all forms have 
gradually come up. The development of the earth’s 
surfaceThas certainly been very continuousc- Yet we 
may divide the history of that development into 
several periods, each made up of several thousands of 
years. The interval betw^n one period and another* 
would thus be very long; and would account for 
great changes. Thus we may say that in the ffrst 
period the earth’s surface was getting adapted for the 
growth of plants. Or,' we may say that in the next 
the fltst living ” creatures were evolved ; and that 
then grew up others developing higher forms of 
organs gradually. It is at a very late stage we come 
to creatures called animals because they live by 
taking in air. Some of these, and perhaps the 
earliest animals, liyed in water ; thep came up others 
who lived partly in water and partly on land of which« 
latter, the Mrma or tOjrtoise,^may be takeli as the 
•type. To* this class you know belong frogs ^^d 
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various kinds of water-snakes. At a still later stagci 
came up. what are calfed mammals qt animals that 
Suckle their young. The Ancient Hindus took the 
varajia or boar as the type of mammals, for it is more 
fond of watery marshes than other mammals, and so 
links them with the tortoise species. According to the 
Hindus the incarnations of Vishnu represent the 
ftages through which all living beings have evolved or 
shall have to evolve. Modern science recognises these 
stages under slightly different names. Any-way, 
after the lower mammals had existed for a long 
time, came up a special variety of the same ; thesS 
were the first wild men, as you have already learnt. 

The GrOwth op Man. — Just as Botany deals with 
the structure and life of plants and with the condi- 
tions and laws of their growth, as Biology deals with 
the conditions and laws relating to the devi^lpproent 
of living things, so the science of Anthropology 
seeks to determine the changes that have come upon 
men in particular, and the circumstances under which 
they have attained to their present state of civilization 
in various parts of the earth^s surface. From a study 
of the last-mentioned science we learn the real extent 
of the change that ha^ come upon us; for the first men, 
that is men during the first several thousa,pds o^yoars, 
were little better thifti wild beasts. For a long time 
they dwelt iff caves, were almost naked, talked very 
little, had no weapons, and were very fierce. They • 
were all nara^simhas — ^half men, half beacts. With 
them as with beasts might was right. They had not yet 
lefwpnt to cook their food. They lived by hunting or 
fishing^ After a long time they got some control 
over the lower aninials, and kept them and reared 
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Jibem for tbe sake of tbe food and clotbing that these 
animals were p.ble to supply. The chief of these 
animals must have been the cow and the sheep/ 
and swine, and deer and horses. At this stage they 
may be said to lave become pastoral. At the same 
time, they had learnt* to use flints, to produce fire from 
rocks and sticks, to cook their food, and to use 
'Several kinds of weapons, both offensive and defensive.^ 
When they took to rearing cattle, they naturally 
went from place to place, wherever they could find 
pasture for their herds. They were, therefore^ 
pastoral nomads. You know that ‘even now there 
are several tribes in Africa, in Arabia, and Wfew in 
other parts of Asia who wander from place to place 
living in tents and taking with them their cattle and 
other property. In the old days, all men, the ances- 
tors of all of us, did very much the same thing. A 
distinct stage is marked when they learnt how to 
make implements made of iron or other metal; 
and to use vessels made of mud or metal. It took a 
still longer time for them to'-give up their wandering 
habits. At the next stage, therefore, they became 
agricultural ; they had then learnt to till the ground. 
With the tilling or cultivatiomof land «yune the desire 
to settle on ^ that land. Thus they learnt to build 
huts and other dwellings to live ii?.. After agriculture 
came trade, and then in due course alhthe arts of 
•peace and war. How great is now our mastery over 
natural objects ! All this, however, has been acquired 
very slowly, after tremendous struggle at each stage. 
Wq must not, therefore, think that -men from the 
beginning have been as we now are ; nor attr^ute to 
them powers and intentions suoh* as we now 
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The history of man is very ancient. The body of man. 
has been, brought into Existence by fprces in natare 
\hat have been at work on the earth^s surface for 
millipns of years. His mind has been developed at 
the same time into distinct activity* by the action of 
the same causes. Secondly, since his first appearance 
he has been developing by leaps and bounds both ex- 
ternally and internally. The process of development 
is still going on ; and it will go on until man becomes 
perfect. The law of growth has^jeen the same through- 
out. Every later addition has been slowly, carefully 
‘ laid upon the preceding superstructure. Only hy 
the fullest exercise of powers already developed can 
any new power be acquired. This rule applies to all 
things ; to obr mental development also. 

The Sign op Life. — What then is the full extent of 
our activity at present ? In what respects do differ 
i f rom other forms of life around us ? What is the per- 
fec(tion towards which we should strive ? And how 
should we strive to attain it. And, in the first place, 
what does life consist in ? To answer these questions sa- 
tisfactorily we must look at ourselves carefully, as well 
as at the objects aroutid us. For the present we shall 
exclude minerate aoti^PoCks or/^^^norganic substances, 
and shall begin with plants. Looking ^t a^green 
tree, then, we say that it grows ; it is a living tree. If 
we cut it dOwn it will become a dead log. What 
makes it now a living tree ? The fact that it does a ♦ 
lot of work. The tree takes in ^ food; ^it drinks 
water with its roots ” ; it takes in air. Also it puts 
forth flowers an'd seeds ; it reproduces itself : for the 
' seeds w^l in their turn produce the tree. All this 
work is going on in the living tree and is the sign of 
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its life. The tree, however, cannot move from one 
place to another* Let us now look at a small worm. 
It eats, and does all that a tree does ; it moves also.^ 
But it has no eyes to see, no ears to hear, nor no^e to 
smell. Some creatures have eyes but no ears. Some 
have one and the sahie organ for doing several kinds 
of work. Now look at an animal, — a cow, or dog.’ 
What all work does it do ? The animal takes in food,j 
and throws out excretion ; it gives birth to young 
ones too. Further, il?- moves from place to place, 
which a tree cannot do. Above all things, an animal 
sees, hears, tastes, and smells and feels the touch of 
many things ; and in these respects is more advanced 
than worms and insects and far more than trees. 
All this a man does too, for he is the highest of animals. 

Organs and Organisms. — Work, then, is the sign 
of life.^# The lowest living thing we have considered 
is the plant. Its activity, we said, is tW-fold— 
nutritive and reproductive. Some parts of it are cqu- 
cerned with taking in nourishment and transforming 
it into the substance of the ''plant ; others in putting 
forth flowers and fruits and seeds. These parts 
are called organs. By an orgair, therefore, is meant 
a part of any living tluing that d-s^a-w-definite portion 
of its Ijfe-wo^rk. Any object that possesses such organs 
is called an organism ; its life ia called organic life. 
Plants, insects, animals and men are aK organisms. 
The plant has got two organs — of alimentation and of 
reproduction. In the tiniest worms and insects we 
have a still larger number of organs. 


Bbvblopmknt of Organs. — Evolution may, in fact, be 
defined as consisting in the growth and differentiation 
of organs, ^ Science tells us how) in the lowest crea« 
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tures, all work has to be done by practically one Organ. 
They are like very poof people, who cannot afford to 
'''live in big mausions setting apart different portions 
for different kinds of work. A cooly cooks his food, 
and eats, and sleeps, keeps his thiAgs, receives his 
visitors, and does all his work hi a small hut, where 
"he has only one room. A middle.class man, that is 
^ne who is neither very rich nor very poor, occupies 
a better dwelling ; he has a bath-room, a kitchen and 
dining-room, a store-room, a sleeping-room and so 
on, besides a place where he receives his friendis or 
transacts his business with strangers. A very ricfi 
man, naturally, lives in a still bigger and more com- 
fortable building, and uses definite suites of apart- 
ments for definite purposes. Thus the circumstances 
of each individual, his position* and status may be 
judged easily from the style in which he lives, from 
, his place* of abode. Exactly the same rule a\)plies to 
lining beings. Their status, their stage of develop- 
ment is indicated by their organs. The higher we 
go, the more developed «become the organs ; the life 
of the organism becomes at each stage more varied, 
and its organs more«numerous and distinct. 

KARMENDLtiATS***** *AND . JnANENDEIYAS — The 
Sanskrit name for an organ is indriya^ Mj,n pos- 
sesses ten organs (A* indriyaa — five with which his 
organic lifers kept up, and five with which he comes 
into contact with the external world. The first* 
five are called Karmendriyas or organspof work 
These are the organs (1) of alimentation the 
parts of the body whose special* work is to take in 
and digest food) ; (2) of excretion (those set apart for 
throwing out waste products) ; (3) of reproduction ; (4) 
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of motion ; and (5) of manual work. In all mammals, 

the ""first four are fully developed, and the hands or 

fore-feet as distinct from the feet or hind*feet are used ' 

to a great extent by monkeys. The second sot of 

organs is called Jnanendriyas or sense organs, for it is 

through these our knt>wledge is obtained of the objects' 

of the external w.orld. These are the organs ’of the* 

five senses — of sight* sound, smell, taste, and touch.# 

All the higher animals possess more or less distinct 

sense-organs. 

« 

^ Mind in Man. — In man, as the highest of animals, 
these ten organs are very highly developed. Our 
sense-organs, especially, are very keen and fine. We 
know how useful they are to us. A man cah, perhaps, 
manage to live with only the Earmendriyas, but he 
will be terribly defective and stupid if he has not 
got his J^nanendriyas, A blind man or a deaf man — 
how can the one see all the beautiful things of the< 
world, or the other hear all the delightful soup-Ss 
of music? We cannot, indeed, lead intelligent lives 
without our sense-organs. * They are the channels 
through which all information reaches the mind. But 
what is the Mind ? It is also an cfrgan. It is superior 
to the senses ; it is theic mastei *j — instance, you 
may be looj^ing at the board ; your eyes are there ; 
but if your mind is thinking of^something at home, 
you do not see what is on the board ; tie eyes then 
•are no better than glass balls. Or, suppose you are 
very closely worki^gg out a problem ; then if anybody 
were to call you, though the sound fall on your ears, 
do you really hear him ? In these cases you say your 
mind is not with the senses. Now, it is th|$ mind 
in man, its higher, more developed condition that 
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makes Him higher than other animals. And on4 maz) 
is higher, more intelligint, more useful, more worthy 
than another, only so far as his mind is more developed,, 
more keen and strong than that other’s mind. We 
may then say that animals niFPsit feom tebbs in 

POSSBSSING HIOHBE AND MOBB NCiMBROUS OEGANS, AND 
MAN DIFFERS FROM OTHER ANIMALS IN POSSESSING A 
|[IGHEE AND’ BETTER MIND. 

All OBJECTS as compounded of matter and SPIRIT. 

Thus, we see that all things &re in substance identi- 
cal. Life in all things is the same. l*lants, animals^ 
and me^ differ only with respect to form and extent 
of activity. Higher forms of life are evolved from the 
lower ; and have been therefore already involved in 
them* Only time is required for their evolution. 
Thus we see that all things whether high or low are 
compounded of two primary elements— and 
Puru8ha,^OT matter and spirit. All earth, w3tor, fire, 
a\^and Altam are products of Prakriti and Purusha. 
All minerals, Vegetables and animals have come out 
of the combination of the tbbove-mentioned substances 
of earth, fire, water, etc., and are therefore alsa 
products of Prakriti and Purusha. Purusha, or spirit, 
is the life in all it. Prakriti or matter being their 
body. All forms spring from matter ; Hjeir life from 
the spirit. The form, at first very Simple, grows 

MORE AND MI^RR COMPLEX ; AND CORRESPONDINGLY THE 

Spirit, at first apparently dull, shows itself mori , 
AND HORX ACTIVE, Man is the highest combination of 
matter and spirit on earth. In reality, there is life 
even in rocks ; 'but it is imperceptible. We see a 
little bi^only of it in plants. But whether in animals, 
vegetables, or minerals, it is the same. Why do we- 
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not see it in all things alike ? Now suppose you light 
up a taper^ but get a big mud pot and cover the 
taper with the pot. Can you see the light ? No, you 
oannot. Is the light not there ? Yes, it is there ; .but, 
you say, it is hidden by the pot. Suppose you now 
remove the pot, and ‘place a very thick dome of china 
over the taper. You see a dim light. Lastly, place a 
glass chimney over the taper : the light shines bright^ 
Thus you see that, although the taper burns 
just the same, yet thee light we get varies in each 
ease ; it varies according to the covering used. 
*The same analogy applies to the*" amount^ Df life 
we perceive in the various objects around eus. It 
depends upon the development of the organs in each 
object. Life shows itself according to the material 
form in which it ^orks. Spirit, in other words, 

IS CONDI'^lONBD BY MATTERIN ALL OBJECTS OP THE WORLD. 

^ if 

Mind and Spirit. — We have seen that man lias had ^ 
very ancient origin. His body has been evolved^^ 
the course of millions of years. It has been built 
alowly through the bodies o? minerals, and plants, and * 
animals. The matter in him has become very fine in 
form. His mind is a wonderfal organism through 
which the spirit works, ^ay andcMght. We have al- 
ready ^een that man is not physically very powerful. 
It is by the use of his mind thatiman has become the 
lord of all creation. The mind is, as it wore, the tem- 
• pie of the spirit. It has been built up very slowly ; 
it is becoming fiper every day. Nevertheless, we 
must admit that we have not yet perfected our minds. 
Nor do all men appear to be endowed with equally 
great mental powers. The fact is that,^^ though 
compared with those behind us we have reached 
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great' heights, still W6i are very far from our goah 
Our future, therefore, will entirely depend upon how 
far we succeed in developing our mind and in bring- 
ing It into closer relation with the spirit. 

Object op !Ijipb.'^ — In thus strivijig to attain to perfec- 
*tion of mind we cannot afford to ignore the body alto- 
^gether, for the two exist together on earth, and the 
one acts upon the other in making us feel happy or 
miserable. Physical comfor^ and mental happiness 
are, in fact, the two objects which everybody wishes to 
secure ; though ^ome work rather blindly withotit 
knowing how to secure these objects. How are we 
to get these ? By steady work. We must exert our- 
selves ; and only after long and patient endeavour can 
we hope to succeed. W e have already seen that man^s 
progress cannot be left to chance. We must work 
intelligently and with a will. I'he full m'^aning of 
^his last expression you will learn in due course. We 
a]^e greatly helped in this attempt by our own nature } 
for activity is inherent i^, is the very index of, all life. 

Activity inherent in Nature. — Everything is 
forced to work necesgarily,^' says Sri Krishna, ^^through 
qualities bom of its pature.^^ In death alone is rest. 
You cannot sit quiet eve^ fo*r a few minutes. It is 
''quite another thing j^hether you are doihggObd work 
or bad ; bu^- work you must. The question, therefore^ 
is how you should work ; how you are to be benefited 
by your activity. A mad man does a lot of work— 
perhaps more than you do, — but •his actfvity is not 
useful~it is in fact injurious.^ Therefore, though 
activity is inherent in the nature of things, yet if 
that iSotivity be not well-directed, it cannot con- 
tr^ute to our comfort or advancement^ That is 
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exactly where man’s superiorify comes in* The power 
that animals possess to control and direct tUeir ener- 
gies is linfited. They are the slaves of their senses 
and their natura^ cravings, and run after those things 
which for the moment seem likely to afford them 
pleasure. But even they oftentimes exhibit wonderful 
intelligence in their activities which we call instinct. ^ 

Man’s Complex Nature and Ora vinos. — The wants 
of animals being few, th^ir instinctive activity suffices 
to make them happy. Man’s wants on the other 
Band are far greater. And here hgain we see the 
working of the Law. The higher a creature, you 
have already learnt, the more numerous and^ developed 
are its organs. The more developed its organs, you 
must now learn, the greater are its wants. To 
repeat our old comparison, the needs of the poor man 
in the Hiiit are simpler and fewer than those of the 
rich man in his mansion. Our requirements increase* 
in proportion to our status. Thus food and slebp 
make an animal quite h^ppy. But the poorest, 
wildest man wants something more. He wants mental 
ease; he wants the satisfaction of having done his 
duty ; he wants, he hardly k now s why, to get into 
communion with his gdfls. In other words, man’s 
complex natdre — physical, mental, moral, and spiritual 
— breeds his manifold cravings — physiggbl, mental, 
moral and spiritual also. We can no more stifle the 
latter than we can get rid of the former. 

Man’s Environment. — How, then, is man to satisfy 
his manifold cravings, and develop his complex 
nature ? By stehdy endeavour, we have already said. 
And the capacity for endeavour or activity, saw, 
is bom of ^ur very nature. But one more factor^or 
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condition of activity, rtmains to be considered— our’ 
environment. By this is meant the sum total of our 
surroundings. You read in the first chlipter that 
a mam, like everything else, is born in^a definite place, 
and with definite surroundings. , You also read that 
from his surroundings he' gets great help. We may 
now add that much of the difficulty a man meets with 
Is also due to his surroundings. It is like your inherit- 
ing assets as well as liabilities from your ancestors. 
And you know that, in justice, if you take the assets 
you must accept « the liabilities also. Anyway, asJ 
regards «our environment, we have no choice. We 
must take it as it is. 'J'his is expressed by saying that 
everything conditioned hy its environment. And 
everything tries to adapt itself ,to its environment. 
Man not only adapts himself to his environment, but 
tries to overcome it also, as indeed to a greS|j»extent 
can overcome. 

Bow Duties Atiise. — All our activity, then, is directed 
.either to satisfy our varicjus cravings, or to meet the 
demands of our environment and to adjust ourselves to 
it. You read in the first chapter how for mutual bene- 
fit and as parts of an orderly whole^we must all do our 
duties Providence has gracfbusly made us all inter- 
dependent. We are all, so to speak, member® of a 
family. A single member cannot do the work of all ; 
it is only when each does what he or she can and 
should do, that all are made happy. The inhabitants 
of a town want several things. Otfe man, or even a 
dozen men, cannot supply the wants of all. You have 
now learnt your chief duties ; and can see how all of 
them, thffse due to others as well as to yourself, are 
calculated to help yourself in the long run. . ^Morality * 
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'consists in having a clear idea of all our duties, and 
in trying to discharge them cheerfully and success- 
fully. It* is not enough that we know what we 
should do. Most of us know that. A thief knows 
that he is doing^ a wrong thing. When a boy utters 
a falsehood does he not know he is misbehaving ? 

Temptations to do wrong. — Why, then, does th|> 
one steal or the other lie ? They are tempted to do 
so by certain desires-^stronger than the wish to be 
hofiest or speak the truth. Money tempts the thief ; 

•the idea to possess it himself gets over the idea of the 
wrong means employed to acquire it. Or t\e desire 
to avoid punishment induces the boy to speak false- 
hood. Very often temptations appeal to us very 
covertly ; that is to«8ay, you hardly feel you are doing 
a serious mistake. For instance, a boy sets out to 
school’. /^ On the way there is some very^good fun 
going on j some very amusing sight attracts him ; yst 
is so very tempting. Can he not stay a few minutes ? 
Surely he can reach the sdfjool in time all the same !• 
But once he looks in, he forgets himself, his school, 
and the time. When he does recollect, it is too late. 
And when he is questioned by the master, what are the 
chances of his being bcJurageous enough to speak the 
truth? Bht does it matter very much — making a 
mistake once in your life ? Perhaps not — if it is only 
once. The probability, however, is otherwise ; if on 
one day jrou stay away, you are sure to do so another 
day with perhaps even less regret. And the world 
is full of temptations. It is very easy to find out 
excuses. On the other hand, he that overcomes the^ 
temptation to stay away on the first is noV likely to 

* yield to it on any subsequent day. 
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Moeality based on I^tbbngth op WiIiL.~How are. 
we to r^ist temptations ? Now consider, how the 
temptation has arisen in the case of the thief or the 
boy.. As we have seen, it has sprung from the 
desire to gain something pleasant or fivoid something 
painful for the moment becoming stronger than the 
desire to be honest. In other words, neither the thief 
lior the boy possesses sulBBcient strength of will to do 
the right. If we are resolved to do our duty at all 
costs, temptations have little power against us. All 
morality, in fact, is based on strength of will, ft is 
not always easy to do our duties. It is oftentimes very 
difl5cult?>to do the right thing. Suppose you are going 
on the road ; another man is walking ahead of you ; 
he slips down a ten-rupee note, but walks on without 
noticing it. You come and picket up. What is your 
first idea? Perhaps to keep it yourself. "^It is so 
easy to kfeep it. Why should you run after the man, 
you ask yourself, and give it to him ? Surely 
he ought to be more careful ! Now, all this is wicked 
* reatsoning. If you are yfeak-minded you yield to it 
and take the money yourself, and so do an immoral 
act. If, on the oth» band, you are strong in your 
mind, you will say : ^i^"he mpney is not mine ; it is 
another man’s ; 1 know to whom it belongii ; an^ I will 
give it to him.” 

Duties aI^d Virtues. — Thus think all good men 
always. By constantly resisting temptations you be- • 
come so strong that you do not fe^ them at all. By 
doing your duty always you are qualified to do higher 
things. You have learnt what ♦ duties are ; they 
are duetto you or to others for the jwell being of 
yourself and of the community in which you live. 

8 . .X . 
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.If you neglect your duties y^u bring evil upon your- 
self and upon others, and generally you are^punished 
for so neglecting them in one way or another. A 
duty may be either positive or negative ; it may be 
an obligation either, to do or to refrain from doing 
something. Not to* steal is a duty, as much as to 
acquire wealth by honest endeavour. But if you read 
the lives of great men. you will see that they not oijjf 
did their duty always, but often did more. Not to steal 
is your duty ; but to give your money to another man 
is not your duty ; if you do not give, you will not be 
punished, you will not be called a bad man* ^Or, take 
the example we have already given of your •coming 
upon a ten-rupee note on the road. It is your duty 
not to take it yourself. But it is not strictly binding 
upon you to run aftbr the man and give it to him. 
Yet, if are a good fellow you are expected to do 
BO. Similarly, you are expected sometimes, nay, as 
often as you can, to help others with your money. To 
do good to those who do. you good is bare duty ; if 
you do evil to them you ar^a wicked fellow. That is ' 
the first lesson for you to learn. There is, however, 
a higher law ; * do good to those that do evil unto you/ 
This is a remarkable virtue. *A11 acts of charity are 
virtues^. Eyery great and good man is prepared to 
sacrifice himself for others. TLe ordinary man loves 
himself best and others only so far as th^ are neces- 
• eary for his well-being. The great man loves hid 
neighbour as much as he loves himself, sometimes 
even more. His heart has expanded. To think of 
others has ^ him *become a natural settled dispo$i«^ 
tion. The man who does his bare duty doeg it from 
oonsideratiofis of self-interest, and looks to its cause* 
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tjuences to others andio himself* He is concerned* 
with the fruits of his action ; and avoids wrong- 
doing, as it will result in something unpleasant. The 
virtuous man, on the other hand, loves virtue for 
its own sake, irrespective of consequences. He can- 
not think of doing otherwise. Virtue ivS in the first 
jplace, therefore, a mental disposition to look upon all 
things from a higher and nobler standpoint than that 
of immediate consequences. The truthful man by his 
very nature cannot be dishonest ; the courageousjnan 
knows not fear; j)ho benevolent man always think§ 
of doin^ good to others. It is more difficult to be 
good iif thought than to do external duties promptly. 
The formef always leads to the latter. 

Geowth of Moral Ideals. — I n fact, men have in 
the course of civilization greatly advance,^ in their 
ideas of^ right and wrong, in harmony the 

general law of development which we have already 
studied. The following stages we have passed 
through:— (1) Of self-^iife.sGrvatiouy in which stage 
each man oared only for himself, and was anxious to 
satisfy his own wants, and was ready, for instance, 
and thought it right to devour even his wife and 
children if he could ifiot proctii^e any other prey ; (2) 
of self-preservation and co^itinuatim of the^ race — 
in which t^e first acTranoe was made over the beast 
self, and the rearing of the wife and children was re- 
garded as important an activity as self-preservation,* 
and in which for the sake of himself and h A offspring 
he was ready, and thought it perfectly right , to pounce 
upon others^ persons and property*; (8) of self-preserva- 
tion and^ continuation of the race without injuring 
others — in which respect for others* eqyal claimfii 
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Sprang up for the sake of mutual safety ; (4) of self-- 
preservation and continuation of the race, doing good 
to othera-^in which for the first time man begins to 
think of others^ interests as well as his own, and is 
positively willing to work for them also, and thinks it 
his duty so to work. The first three stages most 
civilized men have passed through. The great majority 
of us at present are in the fourth stage. A few, how- 
ever, have passed onward yet. They have entered on 
the ^fth and last stage of doing good to others in 
preference to self ’‘preservation and continuation of the 
race even — ^in which they are absolutely ^elf-less. 
That is the stage that we should try to reach also. 
Then our neighbour's pain will affect us* more than 
our own. Whoever ^reaches this stage, rises above the 
level of (^rdinary humanity ; he becomes like to God. 
If you give to others what is their due you are^certainly 
an honest fellow. But if of your own accord you give 
to them more than they can justly claim, if you sacri- 
fice your good to their good^ if you meekly bear what 
injury they inflict on you, then truly have you con- 
quered your lower nature. Then shall you have be- 
come perfect in thought, word, and deed : then shall 
you love those that hate you,"^bless those that curse 
you, and do ^ood to those that do harm unto you. Thus, 
Sri Rama obeyed and loved the step-mother that 
doomed him to the forest ; he reviled her not. Thu^, 

' too, did Jesus Christ even when He was nailed to the 
Cross forgive hie enemies and prayed to God to 
forgive them. For they — that is all evil-doers— 
^ do that which they know not/^ their eyes being so 
blinded by their lower and baser nature &at they 
know not/tl^ consequences of what they do. 
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Thb Acquisition of '\^rtubs.— -But we cannot in one* 
day all expect to become as great as Sri Bamacbandra 
or Jesus Christ. Our higher nature has to be slowly 


developed. Our minds must become virtuous ; they 
must get into the habit of thinking what is true, and 
good and noble. What t\ien are the cftief virtues, and 
iow are we to acquire them ? * 


CHAPTER III 

MAN^S HIGHER NATURE. 

The Senses and Mind. — We have seen that animals 
differ from plants in possessing higher and more 
numerous organs ; and man diffeis from other animals 
in having a higher and better mind. We ha^ve seen, 
also, hov^men differ from one another : the difference 
is marked by the extent to which the mind is able to 
control the senses; In some, you know, this control 
is very little. They are carried away by their feelings. 
As a consequence, their power of reasoning is very 
limited. Our greatest effort often lies in the way 
of assigning to the senses and the mind their proper 
shares of work. Srf^Krishnft, says : ^^The indriyas 
they call superior ; but the mind is superior to the 
indfiyosJ* ^It takes, however, a long time for many 
to realise that. 

The Activity of the Senses. — Tt^is easy Jo see why 
people should be carried away by their feelings. We 
always exult in the exercise of newly acquired powers, 
till they^ease to be novel. A little boy looking at the 

♦ The student should now read Chapter III of Part II. 
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•sweets exposed in a shop ruiis madly for them. He 
wonders how happy he will be if he should have them 
all for himself, and have them every day. But the 
man or boy who makes them or sells them~does he 
feel the same thing ^ Or, suppose you go to a theatre 
one night to sf^ a performance. Some of you may 
remember how you felt the first night. Your ejres and 
ears are enrapt ; you hardly know where you are ; you 
exclaim it is all marvellous. But would your feeling 
be ^he same if you vftited the theatre every night, 
Jif you became an actor yourself ? ^You can think of 
many other instances. If you get a toy, or «ome fine 
clothes, or a fine story book sometimes, you kfiow how 
you exult in your possession for some time. That is 
very natural. Just the same thing has happened and is 
happening to people in the world. The first men, men 
in a Icjwer stage of development, when they begin to 
use their senses, are carried away by the‘ pleasure 
resulting from such use. They cannot think of 
anything higher. What all beautiful sights their eyes ^ 
are able to behold ! What melodious sounds, what 
fragrant odours, what delicious foods they hear, 
smell, and taste ; and the pleasures of touch — how 
exquisite they are. Totsee, to hear, to smell, to taste 
and tootouch these things over and over again, how 
delightful it is 1 What more carfwe desire to make us 
truly happy ? The inf a»nt mind has, in fact, to struggle 
* for supremacy against the powerful senses. For such 
is the Divme Will® The seeming dwarf of Vamana has 
^wonderful capacity latent in him ; and is determined to 
triumph over the mighty monster of Bali ; determined 
not to destroy him altogether, but to thrust4iim and 
keep him upder foot in th6 lower regions, for the 
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giant is a very good servant though a bad master. * 
But till the senses are subdued their power is very 
great for evil, for the pleasures they bring us seem 
to be* worth striving for at any cost. 

Plbasuees and Pains op the Senses^— This feeling, 
luckily for us, does not continue long. ^The pleasures 
^re not lasting. They soon vanish, leaving only a 
Cleaving for them, which, when it is, not satisfied, 
becomes as greatly painful. ^All our life is one of 
struggle to get the things that we fancy will mabe us 
happy. We find in coarse of time that the world iii» 
which w^ live is not the beautiful garden that we 
thought it to be, where we can get everything we 
want without doing any work. The very allurements 
of the senses serve to open our ^es to the real state 
of our surroundings. Experience teaches us. that the 
world is rather a huge workshop where eVfejrybody 
has to work, to toil day and night. The pains of the 
senses seem to be far greater than the pleasures, and 
we find ourselves madly, almost vainly, striving to 
avoid the former and to sdbure the latter. Then comes 
the question how can we truly make ourselves happy ? 

• 

The Poweb to Think.*— This is the first step towards 
progress. As you hSve alreadjr learnt, the first men 
were no better than beasts. They were fjntirely 
swayed b;^ their senses. They roamed about and 
struggled with one another and with other animals 
for the possession of pleasurable objects. In the* 
course of this struggle their idea£^ of ple^ure itself 
began to change. The pains, similarly, that were at* 
fir^ intolerable, began to appeal^ more familiar and 
less terifble. Experience forced them to think. It 
took a long time to reach this stage, but it come at^ 
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last. The mind ceased to beta mere organ of feeling, 
a slave of the senses. It began to store np its 
experiences and to remember, and to reflect ; and to 
avoid doing things which has brought pain in the 
past, however much those things may seem tempting. 
Thus a chilcy is attracted by the glow of fire. He . 
thrusts his hand and tries to catch the flam'e, Tlie 
more you prevent him the more eager he become 
to catch it, till in trying to do so he gets his finger 
scalded. The pain of <t lasts sufficiently long to leave , 
^a strong impression on the child^s mind. Does he 
afterwards wish to catch the flame, however bright 
and fine it may appear to the eye ?. Expefience is 
thus the great school in which we have -to learn all 
our lessons. In the course of experience, then, 
our ancestors have found, and we find also, that the 
senses are good servants but bad masters. If the 
sense-impression is very strong, the tnihd, as it 
were, runs away with it. When the dog sees a piece 
of meat, its sense of taste, the pleasure of eating, over- 
powers every other idea. Similarly, when a boy strays*^ 
away from school to look at some amusement, his 
eyes and ears completely master his mind ; when the 
amusenient is over, Jihe mind^Jbecomes, as it werej 
once more free ; and the idea of the school returns. 

ObsbevatiOn. — ^We have already seen that the sense- 
organs by themselves have no great power in them ; 
their power is derived from the mind. When this is 
realized a*great advance has been made. We have to 
use our senie-organs for getting knowledge of the 
external world. That is their legitimate work. Our 
servants are very useful to us ; without them we can- 
not get on tery well. Nevertheless, we never allow 
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them to direct us. Tl^ happiness and prosperity of 
the mastiier depends almost entirely on the efficiency 
with which the servants are made to v'ork. The 
senses must be directed, must be kept very keen and 
active, but must not be allowed to decide what we 
should do. You have already led,rnt bow your powers 
of observation must be cultivated. That is one of your 
' chief est duties. Observation means the employment 
of the senses towards finding out what goes on around 
us ; it is the gathering of the facts from which con- 
clusions are to be drawn. Because the senseflToften 
lead us jstray, are we therefore to completely ignore 
them ?«No, we should not, and we cannot. Money is 
often spent for bad purposes, and brings about un- 
happiness. But money is not useless on that account. 
Wealth must be acquired and spent properly. Simi- 
larly, we must observe with our senses, agcjuire as 
much information as possible and then draw proper 
inferences from the information collected. 

Attbntion. — ^This power to observe presupposes the 
mind^s mastery over the* sense-organ. Not the ex- 
ternal sense object now draws away the sense and with 
it the mind forcibly,* bt^t the mind voluntarily directs 
the sense-organ to ^d^out what the object is. The 
master sets the task for the servant, and* se^ how it 
is done. Attention is a very precious power of the 
mind. Through the senses the mind attends to what 
is going on in the external world ; it can also attend# 
to what is going on within itself. Thus, we may attend 
to our thoughts and say, after some time, what we 
have b^n thinking about. Attention is the one 
faculty' ef the mind on which all others are built. It 
i« the very sign and test of the mind^s power. You 
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know very well how neceBsary that state of mind is in 
the class-room if you really want to learn anything. 
Even our feelings of pleasure and pain have any in- 
fluence over us, only when we attend to them. You»may 
have experienced how, when you are excitedly playing 
a game, say oy football* or cricket, you do not feel 
the pain of any hurt you may have received ; you feeh 
it after the game is over, for then only you attend to itr 

Analysis and Synthesis. — ^When thus you attend to 
anytijing, whether external or internal, you begin to 
perceive all its various parts and, their connection 
with one another. Splitting up a thing into ilB various 
component parts is called Analysis. It is only {hrough 
analysis our ideas of things become exact alnd precise ; 
otherwise they are^hazy. In your science classes 
you are constantly engage^d in analysing various 
objects^;* in your Grammar, Geography and History 
classes much of your work consists in analysmg facts, 
principles, and events. A good analysis, for instance, 
helps you to remember the facts in the period of 
history you have to study, to know the general 
characteristics of that period. The converse process 
is called Synthesis. You put 'various impressions 
together and form you;* general i^eas. You thus build 
up all youT fancies, and your plans for the future. 

Bisasoninq. — Analysis helps y*ou greatlj in reason- 
ing, in understanding the relation of cause and effect. 
♦Perhaps, at first human beings did not ti*ouble them^ 
selves very much about the why and wherefore of the 
{)henomeua they saw happening around them. At 
present, however, you may take it that by far the 
largo xnajorit j of men have advanced sufici^tly to 
enquire into the reasons of things. In most of n$ 
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the desire to find out these reasons is very strong 
it is a craving more or less intense. When you are 
required to do anything, you ask why you^should do 
it. With respect to the actions of others, also, we 
try to trace them to the motives that induced them, 
and the consequences resulting from them. That is 
^hat we do in reading history. In ptildying natural 
scdences again, such as botany, chemistry, physics, we 
always try to connect facts together as causes and 
effects. This attempt is muclf more apparent in the 
exact sciences such as mathematics. Our curioSrty, in^ 
fact, extends to all branches of knowledge and work. 
As it is; however, with human activity that we are 
most concerned, we especially try to understand by 
analysis and reasoning how moii are generally led to 
feel, to think, and to act ; how we are to account for 
their successes and failures, lieflecting in tins way 
we come also to the two great questions of philosophy 
— whence have we come, together with all the things 
we see around us, and whither are wo going. 

Mind in Man and Lower Animals. — These that we 
have now been considering, viz,, observation, analysis 
and reasoning, are the most important of our intellec- 
tual powers. Thes^nay be regarded as the distinct 
characteristics of man’s mental nature.* have 
already se^, however, that the mind of man has been 
slowly evolved from that of lower animals. You have 
also learnt that evolution is nothing but the gradual • 
unfoldling of the powers already infolved of latent in 
any living object in particular or in living things 
taken as a whole , and that all life* is but a manifesta- 
tion of the activity of the Spirit working in its 
material body. Animals, therefore, ate nqt destitute^ . 
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•of ijaental activity, as you m&j easily find. Now, all 
our complex mental workings may be, as. indicated! 
in Chapter I, classed under three heads — Feeling, 
Thinking and Willing. The first includes the -work 
of vital as well as sense organs of Karmendriyas 
and Jnanendriyas — together with the ideas of plea- 
sure and pain 'generated by such work. ITndet Think^ 
ing come all forms of intellectual activity such •as 
imagining, reasoning, remembering, drawing general 
conclusions, and so on.* The Will is the faculty of the 
^Mind *by which we choose to do anything. Whether 
we persistently carry any act to its very en4 depends, 
as you have seen, on the strength of the Will. Thus 
Feeling, Intellect and Will are the 4hree main 
divisions of man^s mind. Of these three, Feeling is 
<3ommon to us and to the lower animals. In fact, 
their feeling is much stronger, less capable of being 
curbed. The intellect or reason appears in various 
degrees in various animals. Their powers of reasoning 
and willing may be regarded as being mixed up ; for 
it is only through their outward actions the faculty ‘ 
of reasoning can manifest itself in animals. The 
development of their brains also<»exhibits that they do 
possess intelligence, y^hich is the basis of rational life^ 

Instmct^'in ANiMALS.—This intelligence in animals 
is called Instinct. All our powers of reasoning may 
be said to have been involved in the instinct of lower 
orders, end to have been evolved therefrom. Now, 
instinct hiay be^ defined as the unconscious power 
to adapt the means to the ends in view. By end is 
meant the object* desired. You are hungry, aadi 
make your everts to get food. Procuring A^d is the 
in view.| The methods of activity by which you 
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* try to procure it constitilte the means adopted. You 
read^ for instance, that a crow felt very thirsty. It 
found no water in the vicinity except at the bottom 
of a long narrow vessel whose bottom, however, its 
beak could not reach. What did the crow do ? Its 
.^^ end^^ or object was the procuring of water to 
Quench ‘ its thirst. What means did *it adopt for 
getting at the water ? It picked up a number of 
stones with its beak and threw them into the vessel ; 
>the stones sank down and the wftter rose up, till at last 
the crow could reach it with its beak. Here ^ say 
the mean»adopted were well suited or " adapted to 
the end in view. The crow in the story must, there- 
fore, be credited with great intelligence. It must 
have known that the stones would sink down and the 
water would rise up in the jar. A careful study of 
the lives and habits of animals reveals to# us the 
remarkable intelligence which they possess—- their 
wonderful instinct. In popular language we charac- 
terise instinct as blind, but the expression is not 
"scientifically correct. • 

Reason in Man. — The most advanced of lower 
animals give indeed great proofs of their power to 
think and reason. JJhe dog, •fer instance, the cow, 
the horse and the elephant, and the ifiohliey are 
possessed oj^ remarkable intelligence. We often feel 
that some men are duller than brutes. They are like 
Caliban in Shakespeare^s Tempest Nevertheless, we • 
may take it that the characteristic feature df man is 
his capacity to reason. The development is quite in 
keeping with the general plan underlying all growth. 
The animtls can satisfy their wants instinctively ; but 
man cannot. Onr needs are greater. We cannot eat 
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raw food j we have to find <fut a way of cooking the 
food before eating it. We cannot instinctively shake 
off the dew from our backs, for we have no thick hair 
growing on our body to protect us from the* cold. 
We have, therefore, to use our intellect and find 
out how to make clothes. A hungry dog is ready to 
seize a piece* of meat lying anywhere ; and savagj* 
men would carry away by force things belonging to 
others. With them might is right. But we civilized 
men respect others’ property, and hare to satisfy 
t ours^ves that what we do is rights In fact, the very 
test of our having become civilized, of oar having 
grown higher, consists in how far our reason triumphs 
over our animal cravings. 

•Desires as Gooit and Bad. — Corresponding to the 
advance in intellectual power there is a development 
also in bur desire-nature on which the Will is based. 
As we have already seen, in the lower animals and 
primitive men, Eeason and Desire are both subordinate 
to Feeling. But the sway of Peeling declines „ 
gradually as Reason asserts itself more and morQ ; and 
the allegiance of Desire becomes divided, and more 
and more leans towards Reason. This advance is 
made to some extent in animaJs. themselves. Their 
tamingcitf ifothing but a curbiiig of thPir wild desires. 
A wild horse wants to bolt away at first when it is 
quite broken in, the rein and the curb are hardly 
applied. The elephant does a lot of hard work, which 
is far frcfm pleasant. A dog bred up properly does 
ijot run away with the meat, even when it is hungry. 
These animals, when they do anything wrong, seem, 
too, to feel it immediately. They seem to rSalize that 
they have d^ired and acted wrongly. It is, there* 
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•lore, not surprising thattnen should bo able to distin- 
guish desires as good or bad. A good desire is one, 
we may say, that is approved of by Reasqp ; a bad 
one, one that is not so approved. How does the bad 
desire arise ? 

OuE Higher and Lower Natures. — The answer is 
\) be sought in the mind’s imperfect development of 
parts. In a general way most evil desires may be 
traced to the overpowering strength of sense-impres- 
► sion or appetite. The reason iS too weak to curb the 
craving. The warying of conscience is not h^ded. 
When^the^sense craving has been satisfied, when it has 
spent its force, reason aiid conscience regain their 
sway and remorse sets in for the wrong done. We 
may, in fact, say that there is a higher nature within 
us and a lower. The one gives us good advice which 
is, however, hard of performance ; the other evH yhich 
is very pleasant for the moment. Like Launcelot 
Gobo in Shakespeare’s Merchant of Vejiice you are 
asked by Conscience to be faithful and do your un- 
’pleasant duty, but by th^ devil to run away, which 
is, very easy. Thus, when King Duncan becomes 
Macbeth’s guest and is sleeping in his castle, Macbeth 
is tempted by ambition and sel^-ijiterest to murder his 
king, but his conscience protests against igimh treat- 
ment of his Sovereign, •kinsman, and honoured guest. 
There is a ^Struggle between Macbeth’s higher and 
lower natures. It is his wicked wife’s admonition 
that strengthens his lower nature and enables it to 
overcome the higher. Or, take Dhritharashtra’s 
treatment of the Pandavas in the Mahabharata. He 
recognise^ the claims of his brother’s sons to justice 
and fair play, and tried to do his duty to them to 
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. some extent, when under the influence of good coun- ■ 
sellors like Bhishma and Vidura. But his goodness 
was too weak to resist the head-strong selfishness of 
his son Duryodhana. The battle of Kurukshetra is 
the culminating point of the struggle between the 
furious passions and the rational and righteous mind. 

Manas and' Buddhi, or the Lower Mind and 
Higher. — Strictly and scientifically speaking, both 
our lower and higher natures are aspects of mind. In 
some^he one, in some* the other predominates ; nay, 
#in one and the same man of average goodness, some- 
times the one, sometimes the other becomes, more 
powerful. As a general rule, however, we may say 
the lower declines as the higher is developed. We 
may call these aspects the Lower Mind and the Higher 
Mind. It is the Lower Mind that earlier shows itself 
in the dourse of evolution. It. is in close relation with 
the inner organs of vitality and the oute/ organs of 
sense. It receives, as it were, all the information 
they have to give, tries to remove their discomforts, 
and identifies its happiness^ with theirs. So it always' 
goes on thinking about them. In Sanskrit this aspect 
of mind is called Manas — the thinking organ. It is 
this organ which, as< you have learnt, is at first the 
slave of the senses. But for the fact that the souses 
often quarrel among themselVfes, and bring in pain 
instead o£ pleasure, the superiority of the^&ind would 
never have become recegnised. As it is, the conflict 
in the demands and experiences o{ the various senses 
compels the manas to reflect and to choose or Accom- 
modate. TWs the sense of sight tempts the child to 
catch the glowing flame; but the senseo^of toricb, 
after the fifst scalding, protests against it ; and the ' 
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mind reflects and decides against the former. Thus, 
in due course the higher mind is evolved which 
in Sanskrit is called Btiddhi — in which reside all our 
powers of reasoning, judging, and deciding, Buddhi 
is thus a later development. It is the supreme 
Faculty of Knowledge ; it is our highest and most 
precious possession ; and therefore iq the average 
n^an awaiting full development. In him the lower 
mind is more drawn away by the senses and 
less subject 4o control by the higher. That is how 
man becomes peculiarly capable of the meanest and 
cruelest,jas well aft of the noblest and kindest of ac- 
tions. He is sometimes a beast, sometimes a god. The 
goal, howeyer, to which we move is the enthronement 
of Buddhi — the Pure Keason — over all other faculties. 
But this cannot be accomplished without a terrible 
struggle, llama must destroy Havana and regain Sita. 

PEECEftTioN OP Law and Ohdpr. — I t is the buddhi 
or Pure Reason that perceives more or less clearly, 
according to its own degree of development, the Law 
and Order governing the®w4iole Universe. It comes 
into direct knowledge of the Supreme Truth, when it 
is* full}^ developed.* We shall then be able to unify 
all our branches of knowledge— to perceive the One 
in the many. We*’.shall then realise how a]] objects 
are animated by one^Life, and obey one Law. The 
laws of thathematics, of astronomy, of chemistry, 
botany, geology and biology^ will then resolve them- 
selves into the One Law of Existence, i^lready we 
have faint glimpses’ of this crowning knowledge. 
Even with our limited faculties of reason we are able 
to perceive how all things in the world are governed ; 
how there is order everywhere. Look at how a 
4 
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.river flows. Why does not i the Granges go up the 
Himalayas ? It cannot go up, you rightly say* ; water 
must flow^from a higher to a lower level. This we 
call a rule of nature. You have by now learnt a good 
many of such rules or laws. They apply not only to 
physical but to all phenomena. The tree cannot put 
forth flowers and then leaves. There is an order 
of growth for the tree, an order of development fpr 
animals. What is that instinct which makes a bird 
get food for its offspring ? It is the law of Life as 
applied tq a bird. Wild buffaloes join together 
against a tiger. What makes thenS do so ? is, you 
say, instinct that teaches them to unite against a 
common foe. Now, this instinct develops into in- 
telligence and reason in man. It is not that we ha/Ve 
a different law. It is the One Law of Life that as- 
sumes different aspects with regard t6 different 
objects. And the Universe composed of all these 
objects is governed by this Law ; it is an orderly 
whole. And everything in it comes up slowly, pro- 
grossing ever upwards, fulfitJling the Divine Purpose. 
We cannot, however, come by a thorough understand- 
ing of this Purpose, unless in 6dlQur actions, our words 
and aspirations we are guided by the supreme rule 
of Buddhi— the Pure "Reason. For the Spirit shines 
in ail its radiance through the transparent Veil of 
Reason. The greatest teachers of the: world— 
2k>roast6r, Buddha, Jesus, Mohamed— have been, as 
we already ^w, eeers through the perfection of their 

Buddhis* 

• 

Bbason and Bliss. — ^And these realfsed the highest 
Bliss. It is by the exercise of the Pure Besson we 
can attain to tme happiness. The joys of the world. 
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the pleasures of seiiBe-ot>ject3 are transient ; they are 
bat the shadows of the realities in the kingdom of Ood. 
We are all labouring day and night ; yet^ happiness 
seems to be as far from our reach as ever. In faot^ 
we only make ourselves more and more miserable. 
But he in whom the higher mind has been perfected, 
^ feels always blissful; the sorrows of the' world torment 
him not ; for of him the senses are completely 
Rubdued. A true seer thus describes the great race 
of life. Know the soul to* be the owner of the 
chariot, and the bpdy as the chariot. Know ^uddhit 
as the driver, and manan as the reins. The indriyas 
are called the horses, and sense-objects the field to 
be traversed.^^ How shall we fare in t^is race, if the 
horses are wild, the reins weak,^ and the driver in- 
•efificient ? Can we reach our destination ? No ; the 
horses bolt off at the first start in different dilutions, 
madly strike against the objects ardiind and perish ; 
the reins snap ; the driver is trampled under foot, and 
the chariot dashed to pieces, and the owner barely 
escapes with life. This is* what, no doubt, happens to 
many. Some, perhaps, hold on for a while ; for, to 
what extent the driver exercises his control, to that 
•extent is the journgy perfornNsd, and the impending 
ruin averted. Only he of whom the coifibiitation is 
well-ordered and perf8ot, reaches the destination. He 
reaches it of whom the horses are well-trained, the 
reins quite strong, and the driver an expert whose’ 
hold is firm and vision clear. Only by the combina- 
tion of all these factors can the race be won, and the 
goal reached where all can enjoy well-earned rest. 

Cultivation op Will-power. — How is our Beason 
to control the feelings, and guide our actions ? By 
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• the power of will. The cultivation of our will-power 
is a great duty, as you have already learnt. Its im- 
portance can never be exaggerated. All our powera 
are developed by exercise. Now, what is meant by 
the exercise of will-power ? As has been already 
noticed, activity is inherent in our nature; that is, 
we are always^doing one thing or another. What we< 
do has a bearing on our own complex nature or on 
our still more complex surroundings ; it affects the 
one or the other, or both, for better or for worse. 
cNow, \he question is whether we are to act blindly, 
trying to satisfy our immediate wants, and taking 
the consequences as they come ; or whether we 
should regulate our activity so as to secure certain 
definite future results in spite of the petty incon- 
veniences of the moment. The activity of lower or- 
ganisms; of wild animals, is more or less of the former 
description. Man as a higher being clairn^ to work 
for a purpose. He wishes to procure certain 
objects, and directs his activity towards procuring 
them. The activity is no\! of a simple, easy kind. 
Our surroundings are many-sided ; and manifold are 
the external objects which we think desirable to 
possess. Our nature J^s so complex, that several things 
we woulddike to possess at the same time. But the 
desire for one object often conflicts with the desire 
for another; and will-power has to be eiercised in 
*the first place to determine what desires we shall seek 
to gratify^ what things try to possess. 

WiLL-POWBE AS Choice. — ^To this task of choosing 
between conflicting motives, the mind is gradually 
prepared by the exercise of its power of Attention. 
For when .the mind attends to one thing, it keeps, as 
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it were, the rest at a d^tance for the time being ; of 
several objects it chooses as it were one on which its 
gaze shall fall. This Is done by the exercise of will- 
power. Similarly, when several conflicting desires 
press for preference, the mind as it were looks at 
thorn for a time ; it deliberates ; afid resolves on carry- 
k ing on^ of them into effect. It is thus,a man prefers 
OHO line of conduct in preference to others ; what 
leads him so to prefer is called the motive or 
desire to procure some expeeted pleasure, or avoid 
some impending pain. In other words,# there 
are seveiral desires, suggesting several lines of 
conduct, and of these his will chooses one. Thus, 
when you* como across a ten-rupee note of 
another man^s, more desires than one may crop 
up in your mind. You may* wish to keep it 
yourself ; you may wish to pass on without taking any 
note of iif ; you may wish to run after the man who 
has dropped it, and hand it over to him. Your will- 
power decides what exactly you shall do ; to what 
motive you shall give •preference. The motives 
spring from different sources and tend to different 
ends, and are accordingly good, bad, or indifferent. 
Everything depends on whether. the motive is worthy 
or unworthy ; whe^lle^it is approved of by»re^^on and 
conscience, or whetheiT it is condemned by them. A 
robber cuTs another man^s throat for his money ; a 
doctor performs the same o|ieration to cure him of. 
some disease. In choosing, then, between conflicting 
motives ifi^ our will led by reason or by feeling ? Ap we 
choose BO shall we be judged. OultiYation of vuli-power, 
thereforefaims first at decHningto be led by unworthy 
motives, and at choosing to be led by worthy ones. 
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WiDL-POWKR AS PERSBVEBANfcB.-- But after choosiug 
what line of conduct you will pursue^ after making- 
some little^ advance even in th6 direction chosen^ you 
not infrequently meet with obstacles which tend to 
induce you to halt and possibly to retrace your steps.. 
Therefore, in the second place, will-power is required 
to keep you ou unmoved, unshaken in your resolution* 
The higher the object you wish to achieve the greater 
is the difficulty you have to surmount, and greater 
too the temptation to throw up your attempt. You 
^are assailed, as it were, by overwhelming odds ; your 
heart often sinks within you. Now, stead^i^and con- 
stant exercise of will-power enables you to nerve* 
yourself up and overcome all feeling of despair, for, 
when you look them boldly in the face, difficulties 
gradually disappear. You must, in fact, say like the 
knight, in Scott’s Lady of the Lahe^ when suddenly 
brought to face the formidable array of hiS' enemy^a 
followers : — 

‘*Coin(^ one, come all, tbis irock shall fly 
From its firm base, as soon as I.” 

This strength of mind, however, is not naturally born 
in most men. It has to be slowly acquired. Every 
object in this world is beset with' difficulties. That is 
the Divine law. Suppose you want to learn some lesson; 
you do Btot ^understand it ; you say it is hard. You 
lay it by the first day. But if fon do not attempt it 
again, will you ever succeed ? Or, suppose you wish ' 
«to learn some physical exercise ; you wish to compete 
for a pria^e in high jump. Now, you cannot get the 
prize by simply wishing to get it. You have to prac<- 
tise jumping. This practice requires perseverance. 
PerBeverance means constant repetition, whfbh in due 
ooutse becomes a habit. 
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Will-power as belb-rIstraint.— In both these posi- • 
tive aspects of Will\ namely, choice and persever- 
ance, a third or ne^tive aspect is involved — ^not 
allowing to be led in the opposite direction. Choice^ 
we saw, implies conflict of motives. The motives 
discarded do not vanish at once; they do persist 
in the 'mind and try to force themselves on the 
^ mind’s consideration at each step. In fact, the conflict 
is not for a moment ; it may sometimes be life-long, 
as long as the object of choice is unfulfilled. Suppose, 
for instance, you have to decide which of two schools^ 
you should join in a locality, or whether you should 
become a doctor or a lawyer. Suppose you decide to 
join one school in preference to the other, or to study 
medicine in preference to law — then, at each stage, 
whenevei you meet with diflSculties, whether in the 
school or in the profession, the old conflict is# revived 
in the miild, and you doubt whether you might not have 
chosen better. You have to restrain yourself at each 
stage from changing over. The revival of the conflict 
* causes great pain ; anc^ endurance of that pain 
means restraining yourself from exerting to remove 
it. Whenever you are striving for some great and 

noble end, there is, no doubt, the consciousness that 

. . • • 

you are so stnving ; but till you reach goal, 

lyour pleasure is only prospective ; whereas the odds 
against Which you strive cause you pain in the 
immediate present. Thus, j^rhen you carry a load^ 
for a reward, the pain of carrying js immediate ; the 
pleasure of the reward is prospective. In deciding 
to carry the load, you decide to, bear the pain, and 
you restrain yourself from throwing off the load at 
each step. Similarly, when you run after the true 
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.Owner with the ten-rupee not.e,ftyou have to restrain 
yourself at each step from theiidea of appropriating 
it yourself. Much more then? when you are giving 
away your own possessions to relieve the distress of 
another, you restrain the selfish desire of keeping 
and enjoying them yourself. This is, no doubt, very 
diflScult at first ; but, through habit, becomes compara- 
tively easy. ^ 

Self-control and self-realisation. — You may now 
grasp the full significaVice of the horses obeying the 
gWill of'' the driver. The farther ypur goal, the more 
wearisome is the journey, the more terrible the snares 
and pitfalls that you may fall into ; the more tempt- 
ing the allurements to relinquish the rao(5. Can you 
win it unless the skill of the driver is great, his 
control unshakable ? That is the only condition of suc- 
cess. There is no compromise. Our higher nature can- 
not be evolved unless the lower is thoroughly control- 
led. Man rises on stepping stones of his dead selves 
to higher things. The crucifixion of the flesh is the 
necessary antecedent to tbe^resurrection of the spirit. 
The cruel tiger of passion must be killed; and you 
must wear his skin on your back Kke Mahadeva of the 
Hindu purana ; like you must burn up your lower 
nature alid besmear your body with the ashes thereof. 
Then alone can you realise yofir true nature; then 
alone inherit the life eternal and bliss supreme, which 
awaits you in the kingdom of God, in the bosom of 
your Father, to which you have been, step by step 
but ever onward, moving. 

Acquisition of higher viETUES.^—By what test, 

— — % 

^ TIk. high.. Tlrtaes AVe treated in detail in Ohapten IV and 
.Vo* Part It. 
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* however, are we to tknow that the passions have 
been controlled, th» the lower self has been 
conquered ? What patn should we tread to qualify 
ourselves for the final crucifixion of the flesh ? 
What steps shall lead us to self-realisation ? There 
^is but ,one path — that of unselfish work for our 
brethren— that of universal love. To this end, then, 
the higher virtues are to be slowly acquired, and the 
mind developed gradually to long for the privilege of 
^self-sacrifice. 



PART/n 

OHAPTEB I 

DUTIES to OURSELVES 

A Schoolboy’s Duty. — Even young boys know ia 
some extent what is right and what is wrong. It is^ 
for instance^ wrong to tell a lie. If you copy an 
exercise from another boy at home, and if your master 
asks ypu whether you did it yourself, what would you 
say ? And what should you say ? *If you ^ould say 
what you should, then you have spoken the truth. 
You are an honest boy. Are all boys so.? Now you 
have learnt many things that you should do as well 
as that you should not. You go to school mainly 
to learn those things. You must learn the day’s 
lessonh beforehand at home ; you must •do your 
exercises yourself ; you must keep your books clean. 
You must go to schoorin time, and not absent your- 
sdlf on slight excuses. You must be obedient to your 
father and loving towards your mother ; yon must 
never tell them lies. In the class-room you must be 
quite attentive. You must cheerfully obey your 
master. ^Tfjpu must nol tell tales "against your class 
fellows. On the playground yom must play fair. All 
these, then, are your duties. 

^ What is a Duty ? — ^Nbw think for a moment, and 
say why you should do all these things. To obey the 
master^is a dutyv To love your friend is a duty. In 
other wordsi obedience is due to your teacher, and 
love to your friend. The teacher gives you aSmething ; 
he gives your instruction, helps fou to learn; you and 
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* he are together enga^crin work that is for your own 
benefit. The teache^does his portion of the work 
and you have to do yo^s. Something is due^from you f 
it is your duty 4o do it. Further, the teacher confers 
a benefit upon you. You have received something 
precious from him ; in return something has to be 
given by you. Is it enough that you gay your fees ? 
No. Knowledge cannot be weighed, or measured ; you 
cannot say it is worth so many rupees. Therefore,, 
your fees do not make up the value of the instruction 
received by you. You owe the teacher son^tbing 
more 5 are in debt to him ; something over and* 
above your fees is due to him. It is your duty, in 
other word^ to be grateful to him. In the same way,, 
it is your duty to love your friend. Or again, you feel 
hungry. Is it right for you to say, even if you can 
say so No, I will not eat, I want to die. , I shall 
starve myself ! No, it is not right. We hav^ come 
into the world for some purpose ; life is not given to 
us in vain ; we should not wantonly destroy it. Again,. 

• if yon starve yourself, you^may make others unhappy, 
such as your friends and your parents. Therefore, 
you ought to eat wh^n you feel hungry. It is a duty 
to yourself. Thus you see a duty is something due 
from ue to ourselveo or to others, * 

Duties to OuKSBLVBff. — First, then, let us consider 
what we Should do to ourselves. Man, as we saw 
in the last chapter, is like everything else, a combina-^ 
tion of Matter and Spirit. Matter Jias developed it* 
self in man into a beautiful body, and into a still more 
beautiful mind. * Spirit is working in the body and 
in' the misd. Thus we may say that man is a combin* 
ation of body, mind, |nd spirit. So we have duties^ 
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, (1) to om body: we should lie ^lean ; we should eat 
and drink temperately ; we Mould take sufficient 
exercise aijd rest ; (2) to our f Und : we should study 
and acquire knowledge ; we should exercise the anind 
in thinking and reasoning; we should cultivate our 
will-power; (3) to our spirit ; we should try to know 
what the spirit is ; we must love and worship •Is'oara^ 
the Supreme Spirit. 

Cleanliness 

Our first duty is to be clean. Every morning 
^as sooie as you get up, you must clean your teeth, 
and wash your face, and your hands and, feet. If 
possible, you may bathe and wash your whole 
body. If you cannot bathe as soon as you get up, 
you ought to do so at least later, and always 
before you take your food. You know how our 
elderly people never eat without bathing and doing 
their puja. If you are a good boy you \V^]l follow 
the same rule. In a hot counti’y like India bathing 
is necessary for health. If you allow dirt to ac- 
cumulate on your body, y6u very soon get itch or 
other diseases of the skin. After your body your 
clothes must be looked to. Yoiw should always wear 
clean clothes. Now, do not mistake rich clothes for 
clean clq^his^s. You may have a*" very costly coat 
•of flannel or tweed, and it* may be very dirty. 
Another boy may wear only a thin shirt, aiid it may 
be clean. In India, jre do not want too much 
woollen clothing. ^We use mostly cotton clothes; and 
ibbse can ^be easily washed. 

What preyents you, then, from being clean ? It is 
not because you are poor, for you do not ref^uire any 
money at all to keep your body ^ean, and you want 
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* very little to keef> yoiir 

he has no, time; hut d^s anybody believe his words f 
No; he must, set ajmi\ some time for bajihing and 
washing his clothes. The fact is some boys get into 
the bad habit of being dirty. In a few casea 
it may be due to bad surroundings, or lack 
of control at home. All habits stick jbo us wliether 
they are good or bad ; and when these dirty boys 
grow up, they will be dirty men ; and their children 
^ will be bred to be dirty children also. So we must 
look to ns when we young that we get i^to the 
habit of being clean. Many boys when they write 
with ink and pen soil their lingers. With a little care 
and effort tliey can avoid it. Now, let every dirty 
boy see how he is an object of contempt by the side 
of a clean boy, and tht*n ho will Ife ashamed of being 
unclean. Vour pcu’sonal appearance sliows.at once 
whether you are a well-bred or an ill-bred boy.® The 
disgrace, in fact, goes up to your paionts also. So, 
if you have respect for them, take care how you look. 
Therefore, if you want to*be healthy, if you do not 
want to be asroidod by others as a dirty boy, if you 
want to be called the son of respectable parents, see 
that you are always clean. 

^ Temperance 

It is not enough if ^our exterior is all right. You 
should be very careful about the food you take, about 
its quality, as well as its quantity. You can look 
^your food in two ways*— how it tastes, aijd how it 
affects the body. Moat boys, and many men also, 
generally care only for the taste* of the things they 
eat. Thft is a great mistake. What is delicious ta 
the tongue is not alrays healthy to the body. Most 
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clothes tidy. One boy says 
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• boys are fond of sugar and otfeer sweet things. Do 
any of you know how often you have fallen ill by 
eating too much sweets ? l^hen you fall illj the 
doctor not only gives you medicine, but very •often 
puts you under diet/* He tells you to eat only 
some kinds of food, and not others ; that is because 
dihe others, however palatable, will do you harm. So, 
the very first thing you must learn about your food 
is not to be always guided by your tongue. 

We eat, not to satisfy the tongue, but to keep up* 

• the various organs of the body in working order. As 

long as we live, the body is doing work' Even in 
sleep some parts of the body are very busy. After 
some hard work we get tired ; by taking food we be- 
come again fresh * and vigorous. The food gives 
strength to every muscle and every limb.^ There is a 
scieiiQe balled Physiology in which you will read what 
becomes of the food you take. It is now enough for 
you to know that all your muscles and nerves are 
formed out of the food you take. Therefore, you must 
take such food as will develop and build your mus- 
-cles and nerves, all the various parts of the body. 
Every eatable thing is not equally good for this pur- 
pose. Also, these are «some things which may make 
jrou phyirfBSlly strong but mentally dull. So be care- 
ful of the quality of food takexf. ^ 

The quantity is even more important. Too much of 
•even a good thing is baS. We have several kinds of 
work to ‘do ; wfe have several organs, and want 
several kinds of food. Too much of pne and the same 
kind will not do. Moreover, our stomachs can digest 
only a certain quantity of food. | They cannot digest 
more U^d^ested food cannot ^ used by the organs. 
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In faeL indigestion isL tne cause of a good deal of 
sickness. If a thing Vastes well^ you like to eat 
plenty of it. That is good. , 

By •temperance is also meant abstaining from 
toddy, or wine, or other bad liquor. Some of you, 
perhaps, do not know what these things are. That is 
'very lucky. ••Never have anything to dq with wine or 
alcohol. It is a sin to drink anything other than 
water or milk. A drunkard is a disgrace to society. 
He is a curse to himself and to others. He is a 
sickly fellow, unfit for work. His mind is dersfiged. 
Very often» he loses all his money and becomes a 
beggar. He may become something worse — a swindler, 
a thief, a cutrthroat. 

In the old days there lived a great people called 
Yadus. Srikrishna was born among them. They 
lived in Guzerat. For a lonpr time they were a good 
people; blit at the end they learnt to drink. One 
day some of them got drunk ; and in that condition 
they went to a great sage and ill-treated him. He 
predicted that drink woulS be thb cause of their 
destruction, but though they repented at first, they 
did not mend themselves. That is what happens to 
a drunkard. Sometimes he feqls ^orry ; but he is a 
elave to his bad haBit. So those men got ^7)1 se and 
worse. At last, one flay, they gathered on the 
seashore, even where they had insulted the sage, and 
got quite drunk. They lost dll control over them- 
sdives. They became mad and begarr to quarrel one 
with another. The quarrel became a wild fight. They 
took hold of certain sharp, tough, sword-like weeds 
that were •growing on the beach, and slew one 
another. And thus th^y all perished. 
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This is what happens to every drunkard. Mojiamed, 
the founder of Islam, has sfrictly commarMed his 
followers to abstain from li^ior and all intoxicating 
drugs. A good Mussulman never drinks Jliquor. 
A good Hindu, similarly, whether Brahmin or non- 
Brahmin, is not allowed to touch liquor; whoever 
enters a toddy shed must bathe. How, then, do so* 
many become drunkards ? It is because in early life 
they fell into bad company and picked up the vice 
not knowing how they would repent afterwards. 
So beware while you are young. Neither eat too 
much, nor drink things that you'^should n 9 t. 

Exercise and Rest 

If you want to be quite healthy and strong, you 
must have some bodily exercise. Our limbs grow only 
by constant work. Cricket and football are very good 
and healthy pastimes. You may train yourself in 
several kinds of gymnastic exercises also. Indian 
boys are often more fond of books than of play, 
Consequently they pass examinations, but are we4k in 
after life. Mental development is very good ; but 
physical strength is also necessary for success in life. 
You must aim at hpwiijg a sound mind in a sound body. 

Now, ''test is as necessary as exercise. It takes the 
burden, as it were, from your limbs. mediately 
after taking food it is especially injurious to do any 
hard work. Over-exdrtion weakens the organs. In 
course of time ••you may fall ill through overwork. 
Then it is not. enough that you take medicine. That 
will not set you right by itself ; you must give rest to 
your body and to your mind. 3ut if you^kre too fond 
of rest you become lazy. An ^die boy does nothing ; 
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'yet hd^ays he has 119 time to do his work. You must 
have exercise and rest in proper measure* 

AcqaisittoSt of Knowledge 

Tilh now we have been considering what we 
should do to keep ourselves healthy. But health 
is not the only, or even the chief, object of a 
man's life. The lower animals, cattjje and sheep, 
arfe generally more healthy than men. Can you 
say they, are better? We have already seen that 
•man is higher and nobler than the beasts of the 
field by virtue of his mind. If, then, the $ mind^ 
is left in fi^state of ignorance, we are no better than 
beasts. So we must acquire knowledge, for know- 
ledge is power. You will find this out for yourselves 
as you learn more, and get older. You all go to 
schools chiefly to get knowledge. *Your n^asters teach 
you many useful things. You should use all your 
opportunities now to learn. For, when you grow old, 
you will not have the time and the conveniences, nor 
the aptitude for learning. You will then have to work 
hard, do something or olther to keep yourself and 
others dependent on you. Can you then be going to 
school ? Secondly, your mind after a certain age oau« 
not receive new ideas. Can ;^oujaiake an impression 
on a piece of roc? as you can on a piece oS^olay ? A 
young mw'^ brain is like clay, an old man's like rock. 

But why does not every boy learn equally well ? 
The teacher sets the same lefsons for all* He does 
not teach one boy more, another less? The firs^eason 
is, perhaps, that some boys are born very intelligent j 
they are very quick in catching things; others are 
not. But this is pot ffie reason always. Even 
if a boy is born dull, he can by his exei^on make . 

6 
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sufficiently intelligent, ^y constant e^tercise- 
the mind becomes keen. What, therefore, is^anted 
is the strong desire to l^m. You must have 
eraddha, earnestness. Many boys attend school in a 
dreamy manner. They are indifferent to what is 
done in the class. They do not exert themselves to 
the fullest degree. Hence they become dull. Now, 
it is not in your power to be bom a genius ; but 
it ia quite possible for you to study earnestly, to 
apply yourself diligently to your books, to work har^ 
ftTi^ succeed. It is laid down in the Veda, ‘'Fail 
not to acquire knowledge, nor to impart it to 
others.” There was in Ancient India a great sage, 
who was called Maudgalya. He was a great philoso- 
pher and teacher. He taught his disciples that man’s 
highest duty is to study and to teach. 

Suppose yon go into a bazaar and look at the various 
fine things in the shops. How you wish* you had 
money enough to purchase all those things and ojaU 
them your own ! Do you in the same measure wish to^ 
learn about various things and make all that know- 
ledge your own? And yet, compared with the actual 
possession of a thing, how muchf more useful is know- 
ledge about it— what it is, how it is made, what its 
uses are,‘^nd so forth? How delight W it is to 
solve a problem in mathemiticB ; how interesting 
to leam how trees and plants grow, or how a steam 
engine works! All thte fine things we have-our 
buildiags, our aarriages, our clothes, our foods— 
we owe to knowledge of varions kinds. Knowledge 
is therefote power; it enables us to do ever so 
many things by virtue of wljjLch we oatt ouW^es 
mviUsed b^gs. 
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“Wl^ead in a Pei^an book bow God became at one 
time '^py angry with his people, because they were 
waking in the unclean^path. He wanted„therefore, 
to punish them and to set them right. For punish- 
ment is inflicted always lor our good. So he made 
known His will through one of the prophets or holy 
men. The people had transgressed ; so, they deserved 
to* be punished. But they were allowed to choose the 
form of punishment~to choose one of the following 
^tbree : — famine, plague and ignorance. The people, 
on hearing this, thought over it and said they | would ^ 
have eithw the first or the second or even both, but 
not at all the third. Famine and plague, they rightly 
thought, we»e not so dreadful as ignorance. So God 
visited them with dearth and pestilence ; but by 
intelligent endeavours they organised relief measures 
to minimise the effects of famine. Similarly, by 
improved* methods of sanitation, they got ove*r the 
ravages of plague. This story teaches us how, through 
knowledge, the worst calamities can be rendered 
' tolerable. Ignorance is a^greater curse than famine 
and pestilence. 

Observation and Seasoning 

The two most essential meaijs tgr the acquisitioiTSf^ 
knowledge are oSservation and reasoning. '*‘They are 
80 important as to des(6rve being spoken of as duties 
yin themselves. It is commonly thought that all 
^imowledge is derived from beoks. But that is not 
true. Books are only helps ; they are mere aqoeSBbries. 
We learn from books what others have seen, felt or 
thought; but unless we see as they saw, feel as they 
felt or think as they |hought, what we read of them 
h)as little meaning for us. Supposing I am unable to 
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. walk by myself ; another man ia willing to gi/e me 
bis arm^ and stretches it forth. ^ But unless ft exert 
myself* ap4 do walk with his Ijelp, his mere stretchxtig 
of his arm will not carry me to where I wish to go. 
A book is very much in the same position as the 
friend. Knowledge* to be profitable, muk be acquir- 
ed by the use of our own powers of seeing things, and 
reasoning about them. 

You are trained in your classes to learn the connec- 
tion of things with one another, their causes and^ 
^ effectsi When any experiment is performed you have 
to observ^e and note the various parts of i^and their 
inter-dependence. Now, the whole world is, as it were 
a laboratory ; it is made up entirely o£ causes and 
effects, and if you are to grow in knowledge and 
wisdom you must *get into the habit of observing 
things for yourself and trying to understand the what 
and why of them. The world is not a "world of 
chance ; it is one of order and law ; and wo must try 
to realise in our minds the law and order of things. 
We must have our eyes opfen. Many of us go about" 
with eyes, as it were, closed. That is the difference 
between an ordinary man and a<scientist. The latter 
dotocts even in common objecbs and occurrences the 
working #E^various laws and the piesence of various 
principles of which the former aas not the slightest idea. 

After observing things, the * connection of various 
jmrts, the purpose served by each, and so forth, yrr 
must^et, yourself to review in your mind all your 
impressions. The same rule holds good to reading 
books. After peiyising a few pages you must close 
your book and think over what^ou have Saad. ft i$ 
na^t reading but thinking that developB the mind» Most 
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* boys tove very vagl^ and hazy notions of what they 
see or lead, because they do not take the trouble of 
analysing and storing i]j their minds the gist of what 
they have seen or read. As a general rule, if you 
read for one hour you must devote half an hour to 
revising mentally the portion read. It is only then 
the knowledge becomes your own. 

night thinking is a habit which we must do our 
best to cultivate. Much of our suffering is due to 
ethe fact that we cannot or will not think aright. 
We generally belij^ve whatever is pleasant*; and < 
truth is v^y often unpleasant. Weak people have 
not the courage to hear the truth and to speak it, nor 
even to think it out dispassionately. But the man 
who does not rigidly reason for h^nself and find out 
the truth to the best of his ability is doing himself 
and others a great harm. Can you live healthily in a 
room where you allow filth and dirt to accumulate ? 
But thousands of people allow any amount of in- 
tellectual filth to accumulate in their minds ; how 
can they he mentally healtliy and sane ? Every boy, 
therefore, who wishes to become good and wise must 
have his eyes open, ahd see and note things care fully 
and accurately ; ^d must have hia-rmind open, always 
willing to exercise his Reasoning faculties and never 
forming l^astiy conclusions. 

We read in a certain upanishad that Bhrigu wanted 
out Brahman or the supreme Spirit. H^Hgked* 
his father Varuna to give him the khowledge of the 
Spirit. What did Varuna say ? Did he say, this is 
Brahman/^ or "^Here is the Spirit No; he 
rimply proposed a ridile and said that from which 
all things come, that on which all things ^elost, that 
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into which all thingB enter finaly/ — ^that is Br^man. * 
Find it out by And Bhrigu had to tlfink out 

for himself and solve the r^dle. And he thought 
that Brahman was now one thing and now another, 
and as at each step he asked his father, his father only 
asked him to go on thinking out further, till at last 
Bhrigu found, out for himself what Brahman was. 
Much the same thing every student has to do* 

Caltivation of Will-Power 

Morality depends greatly on power of will. NoU 
V ignorafnce but weakness is the caijse of a great deal 
of the immorality that prevails in the worlS. When- 
ever we wish to do a thing there are difficulties in 
the way of doing it, and temptations for not doing 
it. The higher aijd pobler the object we wish to 
achieve the greater are the difficulties, the stronger 
the temptations. Will-power is required to get over 
such difficulties and temptations. We all know 'v^hat 
is right, and we are eloquent in preaching it to others ; 
but in the practical doing of right we find ourselves ^ 
weak and powerless. As Shakespeare says 

If to do were as easy as to say what were good 
to be done then chapels had been churches and poor 
.^^meS's cott^es pri»cesl palaces.’’ A person, however, 
whose wifi is strong has no difficulty in carrying out 
his wishes, or in doing what, he considers, is^, his duty* 

Weakness of will maj be due to several causes. It 
naay^e due to physical weakness or ill-h^lSSr 
Neither a very little boy, nor a very old man, can be 
expected to be strong-minded. In ^ome cases weak* 
ness of will may be due be weakness of understiuxd* 
ing, to your not being convinced of the rationale 
of whaf .yyou are required to do. But in the 
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of oases It is due to being easily led 
away bj passing feelrogs. Every temptation, in fact, 
resolves itself into an appeal to a sense of immediate 
pleasure or immediate avoidance of trouble. We 
should not be guided by feelings of the moment. 
They are so fluctuating and unsteady. Appearances 
are often misleading, even where the feeling has any 
real basis. The struggle is between the tempting 
pleasure of the moment, and the greater happiness 
of the future. The weak will is enticed by the 
%rmer,. but the strong discards it. A lazy boy 
naturally cUes not wish to put himself to any trouble 
even though he is told that the benefit in the long run 
will be greats Every wrong- doer looks simply to the 
immediate gain or loss ; he ignores or wants to escape 
from the later results or consequences ; he looks only 
to the pleasure or pain of the moment. A young man 
must traiif himself to give up immediate pleasu^ for 
the sake of later greater benefit. If you see how 
great actions were ever performed in the world you 
"will see that they have basn only through the re- 
nouncing of temporary gains and transient joys. 

Strength of will has,*in fact, to be steadily cultivated, 
just as power of^ understanding t^be. 
few people are born with gsaat talents' or with 
extraordinary strengtli^ of mind. Both faqjilties, 
however, can by steady exercise be developed to a 
x^fiifrkable degree. The first thing for a boy to lear^ 
is that he must at any cost go thrsugh what^-eurk 
is set for the day. Rigid adherence to a routine of 
work^ in spite of the difficulties of tbe work itself, and 
of the tem]P*tation8 of >ad companions, is the basis on 
which boy^s a future character and happi^ss will . 
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entirely depend. Be slow to n&ke up your jrfiind ; • 
but onoe it is made up allow notlfing to come Ktween 
you and your resolution. He really triumphs in the 
battle of life who is endowed, not with dazzling intelli- 
gence^ but with dogged pe:^seYerance. 

Spiritaal Realisation 

We have seen that man is not a mere body ; nor is 
he a wonderful mind, though he has both. He is essen- 
tially a spirit working in a body. His soul is the chief 
factor in the combination. All religions are at one iif 
declaring that the soul is deathless, is etemcfc^. The body 
is changing ; it is transient ; it is born and it must die. 
But the spirit is changeless ; it is everlasting ; it was 
not born, and it cannot die. This is the teaching of 
all great sages in all places and of all times. 
Spiritual happiness is real and for evermore. It is 
not, therefore, enough that we are healthy in body 
and strong in mind, for these will not by themselves 
make us really happy. 

It is true that no direct •proof can be giv^n of the ^ 
existence and immortality of the soul, such as can be 
given pf material phenomena, jof the changes that 
Msg place in tb^^world. It is none the less capable 

realisation, by pursuing the pathh»id down by those 
who have known the spipiti*^ People for a long time 
had no^idea of the law of gravitation ; but tSe force of 
jfravity was in existence all the same, and was woj^ld^ 
YSgittsdless of mqp’s ignorance. 

Spiritual realisation is, therefore, a duty which every 
one endowed with a spirit must set^ before him.. Am 
Jesus Christ has said, What|diall it prdfit a man if 
he shifl^cnn the whole world and lose hia own soul f 
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‘ Young boys are cerminly not required or expected to 
renounce the world|and go in search of spiritual 
knowleage. But even they can and must endeavour 
to put themselves in communion with God, Who is 
the Supreme Spirit. If they love Him, and have true 
faith, God will make Himself known to them ; for He 
is the Fountain of Grace and the Giver of all 
gqod. This is the teaching of all Teligions, and 
young men, if they really wish to be enlightened, 
should approach the problems of spirituality with , 
^reverence and humility. They should certainly 
not accept^ as true all that is preached and prac~t 
ticed in the name of religion, but they should not. 


on the other^hand, scoff at things they cannot under- 
stand, nor handle subjects lightly that have 
puzzled the greatest intellects of tl)e world. 


CHAPTER II 


DUTIES TO OTHERS 


We have been con8idejjB®.iill^w what we sho 
do in Oj^der to be strong and heSMiy men, « to 
ourselves with the knowledge and power necesi 
'x]Kc%nccesa in the great strflggle of life. But 
does not and cannot live alone, and all his 
cast in the midst of others from whom he rar 
many benefits and to whom he owes as many 
tions. Obr duties others are exceedinglir*’^®^ 
and often more difficult of performance thy 
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owe to ourselves. They are set f3rth in the following, 
table 

Dntiea to others 


r 

Superiors 


Parents, teachers, elders, rulers 
love, obedience, respect, loyalty. 




Equals Infenors 

love, hospitalit y. _ | 

Human subordinates, Animals 

goodwill, sympathy. kindness. 


These^ then^ are the various classes of persons to 
whom we are bound in one way or another, Speak- 
•ing gtoerally, we owe to our suf>eriors u^spect and 
obedience; to our equals our best love, and to our 
inferiors sympathy and kindness. shall now 

deal with each separately. 

Duties to Superiors* 

Love and reveeence to parents. 

Our parents are the first people with whom we come 
into contact. Our indebtedness to them is very great* 
Our very body we owe to them. How can we ever repay 
all the tender love and anxious care with which they 
watch us in our infancy and rear us in our boyhood ? 
The Veda says ; Look upon thy mother as thy 6od« 
^BSgnd €h^ thy God.^' An^t^rightly places 

"tfie mother first. *H?,.Holy Scriptures all the 

^orld oiver. A ifTother^s love is immeasurab^ and it 
\n never be adequately returned by the child. Every 
J^ther is ready to sacriflbe herself for the good of'iiir 
^ The parents* love is most unselfish. They 
^e the welfare of the son or daughter for its own 
That he or she should be well off and happy~ 
the One idea to which they oonseorate their 
very end. Is it asking too much of us. 
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then, that we shoula love and revere such people ? 
that we^should nevel do anything that would cause 
pain to such fond hearts ? Yet how mjtny boys 
disregard the comman^ents of their parents, tell 
them lies, and cause them irreparable grief ? At first 
disobedience may not be in serious matters nor deli- 
berate and wanton^ but it is none the, less culpable 
and daugerous. In the beginniug it is generally 
accompanied with falsehood. But how disgraceful 
^nd cowardly is it to tell lies to a trusting mother or 
a generous father ? 

In India^t the present day tJie mother is generally 
treated not with the respect that she deserves. The 
most loving* child very often treats her with scant 
courtesy ; yet the Indian mother^ indescribable for- 
giveness is proof against it all. But this should not be. 
In ancient India as in ancient Greece matrons were 
treated with great reverence. A parentis word was 
holy in those days. We read, for instance, how Sri 
, Eamachandra voluntarily went into exile and so helped 
his father to keep his worJ! to Kaikeyi. Can anything 
be more noble than Sumitra’s parting injunction to 
her son, Bama, regard as Dasaratha, and as myself 
Janaka^s daughter ? And « liov>* ♦^eU.^ (^icT BakslS- 
mana carry out his m^^tssii^^mmand — with what 
marvelio^s devotion and reverenced In the* Maha- 
bharata we read of the wondrous self-sacrifice which 
‘*'^&|ltma made for his father Santanii. The fijial 
reverence of the five Pandava broth^s towajdS hTunfT 
was even more marvellous ; for, rather than disregard 
even a random injunction of her^s«to divide the day^s 
alms equally among themselves, they took Draupadi 
as their common wife that was that day^s ^ri2e ! In . 
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quite historic times we read of the strange reverence 
in which the mighty Sivaji hell his mother^ Even 
in after life when 8iva]i had^ ceased to be a boy and 
had become a hero of remarkable prowess and daring, 
he would never enter the presence of his mother 
without casting himself at her feet, nor would ever 
venture on any dangerous expedition without solicit- 
ing the blessings of that fond parent. With the 
loss of respect for parents and elders the degener- 
ation of India may be said to have begun ! ^ 

, No^, what are the causes that lead to filial disres- 
pect and disobedience ? A.t first it is thoughtlessness 
which soon developes into deliberate attempts to tell 
lies and escape punishment for bad conduct. Bad 
company tells imperceptibly on the boy's character, 
till he be comes decidedly averse to submit himself to 
home-coutrol, unless great care and rigid means are 
taken at the very outset to check the evil influences. 
In after years there is developed in many men a false 
sense of intellectual or other superiority over their 
elders, breeding in consequence a lack of reverence 
for them. Selfishness also often asserts itself at a 
very early age in wicked boys, and the world weans 
thenr&Sre^ apdThtwre ajvay from the^. duty to their 
hoBt kith and kin.^^,JIih^::!!?J^way to mend such evil 
tendeuiies is td^ake the hearts of young ^pen feel 
early how much thej* owe to their parents. If one is 
ungrateful to one's owh father or mother, ho#€Sii 
Be 'brqe to others or be trusted by them ? No man 
ever became great in life who was guilty of filiid 
unkindness. "The onost selflsh of us must see that if 
our children are to deal with^us well in after life 
we shotddkset them an example by our own conduct 
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'towards our parents. But our love to our parents 
should i^t on no se|^sh motive. Life is a coarse of 
discip^ne in which we are trained to make sacrifices 
for those who are dear ft> us ; and who can possiblj 
be dearer than those who have given birth to us^ tend* 
ed us with unbounded affection^ watched us day and 
flight, who have prayed and wept for us, who give us 
everything worth having in this life, who, in short, 
live and are prepared to die for us ? Our parents, there- 
fore, are gods on earth to us. Blessed are the children 
who never cause grief to the hearts of their parents. 

• Obedfence to Teachers * 

We have already seen that the mind is^ more 
precious than the body. If our obligation to those 
who have given us our body is great, how much 
greater should be our gratitude to ^those who give us 
knowledge ? It is the teacher who really prepares us 
for the gteat battle of life. What we get from him 
is absolutely irrepayable by the things of the world. 

Every boy who is able to read this book will be 
in a position to realise '^liat genuine interest bis 
teachers take in his progress and welfare. To train 
your body in healthy^games and exercises, to instruct 
you in the lessons set for you, to nrvjttJfriinviKdirec^ 
your progress^tb impress upon you the la Vs of gO(Jd 
oondnot and upright character — •^^^n.^aiust kncyv how 
much**p^ms your masters take. It is true that you 
lur school fees ; but do you think that you 
can purchase a master’s love and ^enediotioA for seT 
much paltry cash ? If you do, there is something 
radically wrong with your head and heart ; and it 
behoves y^ to cast ^ such mean notions at once out 
of your mindk 
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Knowledge is intrinsically divine^; the higher it 
is, the more perceptibly divinq does it show itself ; 
but even in its earliest stages it is more^p^eoious 
than the Ibest material things of the world. Xll the 
various branches of knowledge that we study have 
for their central obiect, and culminate in, the finding 
of Truth. The history of the world is a chronicle of 
the great, of the ceaseless struggle for the discovery 
of Truth — struggle against overwhelming odds of 
ignorance, calumny, persecution and death. The 
humblest teacher is, therefore, a representative to us 
of the^ great band of noble souls whose quj^st has been 
after ^Knowledge. The very name of ^^acharya 
sends a thrill of reverence into every Indian heart, 
and well does it deserve to do so. 

The ancient Hindus regarded all knowledge as being 
revealed directly or indirectly by God, Who is the 
Suprbme Teacher. Truth is everlasting. The laws of 
nature are eternal; they are, as it were, writ in 
indelible characters on the form of the universe. 
Whoever overcomes the fiiflBculties that assail him* 
and leads a life of rigid morality, of true love and 
saorificp, can read these laws for himself ; he then be- 
comeMfe-oon># tWfd is called a Eishi. Their sayings are 
collected liogether and are called Tbda or Book of 
Knowledge. the seeryoan exist at all times, it 

is truly said that Yeda is beginningless and^i^dless* 
Hindu boys must, therefore, regard as Yeda 
^ Tew books in Sanskrit, but all books that teach us 
about things seen and unseen. The same idea is 
taught by other religions also. We read in the Holy 
Bible that the Word was origi^^ally with^od and it 
came to live among men. Hoses and other prophetsi 
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Davids Solomon^ Buddha, Christ and Mahomed were 
all seers or Biahis of greater or less risioni and so should 
we call^^Piato, Galileo, Copernicus, Newton and Watts, 
Kant, Darwin and Spencer and all the other great 
scientists and philosophers of historic times. It is to 
the accumulated wisdom of what these mighty ones 
have taught, that the humblest teacher introduces you* 
Are not your gratitude and reverence due to him ? 

But obedience to the teacher is required of you not 
IP much in the interests of the teacher as in your own* 
It is the one necessary condition of all progress. 
Whatever bff the kind of knowledge you seek, wither 
it be secular or religious, whether technical or lilferary, 
you can possibly make no advance unless you impli- 
citly carry out the instructions given to you. Sup- 
posing you wish to go from here to a distant place, 
and after travelling a mile or two you find the road 
branching* off in twain, which branch will you tike ? 
Can any amount of your own theorising be set against 
the direction of one who has already walked along that 
*road and reached the plac# in question ? Would you 
not unhesitatingly walk along the branch indicated 
by that man ? Even • if the path be hard to tread 
can you relinquish it if you wish reallj'^W^m^^ the* 
goal ? This is exactly what happens to you*at schook 
Your lessons have to be learnt, yofrr-xbody has^to be 
drilledFWd made healthy and strong ; your character 
has-t^Jbe drawn out and noUy formed~all this for 
your own good* That is the goal of^school trAiniifgv^ 
O&i^you successfully reach it, if when the lelsons be- 
con^ harder, the exercises more^ taxing on your 
powers of ^ndurance^ and the rules of discipline 
stricter*— as gradually they should in your best in- 
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teresta — if then yon rebel against the lawful authority 
of your teachers, ignore their luperiority, md ques- 
tion theip goodwill ? Is it for you to choose now much 
work you will do or what rules you will obey % 

No good boy truly ever is disobedient. Bemember 
that those who now are your masters have been 
pupils themselves. Your difficulties and trials have 
been theirs. They know what is good for you better 
than you know yourselves. Their love for you, their 
desire for your progress, their joy in your destinatiop, 
and the pain you cause them when you err, is as great 
as, if mot greater than, that of your par<55its. If you 
are sube of this — as you ought to be — will you disobey 
your teachers ? 

The teacher kijtows well most of your difficulties, 
and will only be too ready to redress yqur legitimate 
grievances. But when your disobedience is due to 
laziness, iiidifference, or worse causes such as bad 
company or vicious habits, he has to punish you, how- 
ever painful it may be to himself, and the more 
severely and effectively the better, in your own 
interests and in those of your fellow-pupils. Only 
stupid* and wicked boys evei' blame a teacher for 
*punisEingttem, ^ 

The relation o^ iiaar^^ and pupil is an ancient 
and eternal reKSion. ^ 

Jesus allowed himself to be baptized by^lin the 
^Baptist. Sri Bamaohendra learnt from Yasi^lRIfand 
Visyamij^a and obeyed the latter^s bidding to kill 
Tataka as if it were an injunction of the Yeda. Bven 
Sri Ejrishna was a pupil of S&ndipiui for whom he 
used to fetch firewood from^the forest along with 
other*" pupils. 
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The greatest among men have thus been pupils, 
and most obedient a|id grateful ones. Can you name 
any exception ^to this rule ? No, I believe not. The 
history of Ancient IndiS, nay, of every country and 
religion, abounds in numberless examples of the bound- 
less gratitude and reverence which pupils have enter- 
•tained for their masters. Thy master regard as 
thy God^^ deserves to be the motto 'of every good 
pupil. 

Respect to Elders 

In an orderly community elderly people are entitled 
to great respect at®the hands of the younger genera-* 
tion. Our elders are of three kinds — those ^der in 
years ; those older on account of tapaa or experience ; 
and those older by virtue of higher knovvdedge. All 
these deserve to be respected. •We receive many 
benefits from our elders. Besides specific acts of kind- 
ness don© individually, our elders aro, as it* were, 
the custodians of the honour and well-being of the 
community in general. In all countries, from ancient 
times, the heads of familiec meeting together in solemn 
council would decide all matters affecting the well- 
being of the tribe nation as a whole. We read of 
them in the ancient history of everj’^* The 

ancestors of ^he modern English had W institution 
called the ^ Witanagemoot ^ or Cutuncil of Wise Men, 
from«j|J(ioh the Parliament of modern times has*sprung. 
In Ancient India the most jiowerful kings used to 
summon the heads of tribes and families ajid 
counsel from them. We read of such an* assembly 
advising Dasaratha to crown Bama as regent. 

In everys village, iqpreover, there used to be a coun- 
cil of elders to decide all disputes arising amQng the 
6 
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villagers. Thus, we have always to look to those 
older than ourselves in years, an^ therefore in experi- 
ence, for information concerning the traftitions, 
customs, in fact, all matters affScting the common, weal. 

We constantly seek advice also from elders with 
regard to personal affairs. Their wider experience of 
life qualifies them to give counsel. A young man, 
however clever and well up in book-learning, has still 
a great deal to learn of the world from others. Life 
is in itself a school and a study. 

^ The wise Y udhisth ira, after the battle of Kurnkshetra, 
betookWiimself to the venerable Bhishmi^ for infor- 
mation Concerning ancient usages and the practice 
of dharma. The great Sir Walter Scott, it is said, 
never met the hunjblest man without eliciting some 
useful information which served him in .writing his 
wonderful novels A young man after passing one 
or two petty examinations, or even before passing, 
thinks himself very wise and despises the old unedu- 
cated men as he calls them. This is not a sign of 
greatness at all. Eemember : — 

Knowledge is prond that it knows so nrnch ; 

W’i fldom ia humble that it knows no more ! 

Jt is, inrfstfOt, little knowledge that intoxicates the 
brain. A young m^jrmust avoid vanity; be must not 
be concteited. STnother cause of disregard (jjJ^ders 
is to be found in selfishness. A bad man dislikes 
Jjhose who give him good advice, but he has ^?^ay 
severely for it* *X)uryodhana stands out as an awful 
example of a self-willed man, who, disregstrding the 
advice of his eldefs, brought destri^ction ^n himself 
and on xnapy others besides. ^ 
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. The lives of our elders furnish us, moreover, with 
valuable lessons of what we should do as well as what 
we should avoi^ doin^. Their successes and failures 
are alike object lessons to «is which we should carefully 
study. 

For these three reasons then — because they are the 
Custodians of the achievements of the past, because 
we*look to them for counsel, because their lives furnish 
us with lessons of conduct — our elders deserve our 
]grofound respect. Whoever is wanting in this sense 
of respect only shows that he has been ill-bred, and 
is not worth>of resffect himself. 

Loyalty to the Sovereign 

We now co*me to the last and most important of 
our duties to superiors. Every young man must 
clearly understand what he owes to his rulers, for it is 
a sacred oljligatiou and deserves not to be trifled vjith. 

You have, perhaps, no idea of the life of men in a 
wild state, because we have long ago passed out of 
•that stage. But you can fancy the way in which wild 
beasts live. What would happen if all the animals 
in a menagerie were Jet out of their cages ? In the 
menagerie they have been placed under som#^ measure ^ 
of restraint ; they have been tsftned to s5me extent^ 
Even then how would they pull down and tear and try 
to devooiibsne another and us, if we fall into* their 
hands, when they are let loose J What would they do 
in their absolutely wild state ? Yet very muejx the 
same kind of life w^s led by our first ancestors or even 
worse ; for while their passions were as fierce and 
uncontrolled^s those of beasts, their powers of grati- 
fication and memory were much more developed and 
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persistent. Might was right in those days. The. 
strong man would carry away from the weak man^ 
or the strong family or tribe from the weafe family 
or tribe, kll his or its possessions. Would you like 
that state of things to prevail now ? 

We are rightly glad that we belong to a civilised 
community, where each man is law-abiding, and 
respects the person and property of his neighbour. 
But who imposes this law and order upon us f Who 
punishes those who transgress the law ? Whose 
arm is strong enough fo do justice to the weak anfi 
the oppressed ? But for the strength qf our rulers, 
and tWr laws and justice could we live peacefully 
and happily ? The Government defends us from 
external invasion and ensures our safety from internal 
oppression and lai-vlessness. Without such safety of 
person and property how can we make toy progress 
in knowledge, wealth, or happiness ? 


The government of a country cannot be carried on,^ 
you well know, without money. Wherefrom is this 
money to come ? It mvst surely come from those 
' who enjoy the benefits of good government. Why 
should we grudge to pay then pur taxes ? The King 
^or the Eaujah spends the revenues in the maintenance 
qf peace fltoJ order and in improving otiflr material and 
moral prosperity. Of course, as long as the rulers are 
human beings *they are liable in details of gAfimment 
to do many things whi^h you may consider asjjnjust 
or® oppressive. You would do the same thing if you 
•were in^their place. You are not, all of the same 
opinion in the class-room or on the .play-ground with 
regard to details of school wprk or games. You 
sometimes accuse your master or your captain of 
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partiality or unfairness. How much more difficult 
should Ijp the govenftuent of a province or country f 
But the point for you te bear in mind is ‘that the 
government is your own ; that the King is yours, that 
your well-being and his are indissoluble, and that he 
labours day and night for your prosperity. As the 
poet says, 

“ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” 

Xi is a mistake to think that tlie Kin^ leads a life of 
uninterrupted pleasure. His cares and anxieties are 
far greater flian those of any subject. ShouW not 
his powers and privileges be correspondingly greater ? 
The ruler of a state is like tlie head of a family. He 
delights in the well-being and prosperity of his sub- 
jects^ which he always endeavours to promote. He 
grieves for their sorrows and afflictions and doe^ his 
best to mitigate them. Now^ would a family be strong 
and prosperous if the various members did not love 
and obey the headman, and co-operate with one 
another in carrying out his plans for improving the 
fa;inily estate ? Therefore, in our own interests, we are 
bound to uphold the lawful authority of Government 
and to render the rulers willing a»d» cheerful* 
allegiance. 

Truti^JJii^ Justice are the attributes o*f God. ^Who- 
ever on earth upholds law an^ order is, therefore, a 
representative of the Most High. And as ajcing’s 
office is above a\l things to administer justice and 
punish the wicked, it is truly considered to be divine. 
The sceptr% is the ejpblem of the power that will 
ppniah the wrong-doer, while the crown is the symbol 
of superiority over worldly authority. Sri -Krishna 
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declares 5 Among men I am tlie ruler ; and only lie 
"wtrlio possesses in him an amsd or portion, ^however 
insignifidant, of the supreme Hari, is invested to that 
extent with authority over others. That the Hindu 
idea. Among the Musalraans a similar notion obtains 
of the Caliph or Sultan, whose supremacy extends over 
things temporal as well as spiritual. The Jews con- 
sidered their judges and kings as of divine origin. 
In Great Britain, which may be considered as the 
typical modern nation, there is a harmonious blendipj 
of th^two ideas — that the king^s authority is divine, 
and that the people have a right to advise him in all 
matters affecting the common weal. 

India, under the benign will of Providence, has been 
brought under the rule of Britain, and British states- 
men are endeavouring to associate us 'all more and 
mono with the Government of our empire. Since the 
days of Victoria the Good, our sovereign's direct inter- 
est in our well-being and genuine love for us have been 
most pronounced. The subjects of native , states are . 
in a more favourable situation still, for they have their 
ruler in their own midst, and are able to feel personally 
, all the solicitude which the ruler takes in the well- 
jieing anfl progress of his subjects. 

Why, then^ should anybody get disaffected ? Ignor- 
ance or misconception of the true state of ittings is the 
first cause. Some, hewever intelligent an<^sincere 
oiiherwise, misiyiderstand the true cause of the politi- 
cal disaflvantages we live under, and set themselves 
against the Government. Very often also, however 
good and just the Sovereijpi may be, when his 
authority is transmitted to lower orders, some of those 
who ar^ armed with such authority abuse and 
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those unable to discriminate between the immediate 
and mediate causes hastily misjudge the fountain 
source. In British Im^ia there is the further diflS- 
culty— that of racial differences between the rulers and 
the ruled^ and the wide gulf that divides them socially 
^ and religiously. The gulf can be, and is being, bridged 
every day. It is, however, very easy for wicked 
men and lunatics to exaggerate these differences and 
to sow the seeds of disaffection in our hearts, We 
^are to be on our guard and refuse any hearing to such 
people, however sincere their feeling may be ^d elo- 
quent theii^xposition. Abuse of authority is^almost 
always in the lower grades only ; and our dut^in such 
cases is to bHng it to the notice of the highest oflScers 
of the Crown, and they are ever ready to inquire into 
and redress pur legitimate grievances. 

Loyalty is, therefore, a most sacred duty. Kingship 
is the emblem qf divine justice and grace. The 
King^s authority is the bond that knits the whole 
nation together ; and whoever has the interests of his 
country at heart must bo ready to set aside all 
personal considerations and render implicit obedience 
to the ruler of the country. 

« 

The history of ancient IncJia abounds m thrilliag 
examples of loyalty, Sri Eamachandja’s devotion to 
Dasaxatfinf was not merely that of son to father. 
BMrf^ ruled for fourteen tyears not in his own 
right, but as subject and representac^ive of Ids elder 
brother: he . • 

** Baled the world, the sacred sandals of his elder home before, 
Watoh^ the foar*f(dd castes to swerve from dat/ fearing 
evemore.** 
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Sita bore all the misery of her second separation ; for ’ 
it was her king, not merely her iiusband, that exiled 
her ; and tshe rejoiced, in spite of the grievous Wrong 
done to her personally, that the king slacked*not in 
the discharge of his royal duties. Bhishma^s loyalty 
was still more remarkable. His condemnation of the 
attitude of Hhritarashtra and Duryodhana was most 
vehement ; his love for the Pandavas was most genuine. 
He knew very well on which side lay justice and 
triumph ; and yet he fought for his king — unrighteously, 
^ and un^yvorthy though that king was — as no one else 
fought?, and he paid his debt to his king %ifch his life. 
For thd duty of soldiers is very straight and simple : 
Their’s not to make reply, 

Their’s not to reason why, 

Thgir’s but to do and die. 

And to defend the throne and person of his sover- 
eign, to uphold the justicje of his authority against all 
who dare question it, should not every man regard 
himself even as a soldier on the field of battle ? 
Let us not, therefore, be found wanting in the dis- 
charge of this sacred obligation. Let every boy write 
this deep in his heart ; that his is by birthright the 
citizenship of a worldwide empire ruled over by a 
just and gi^aeious sovereign, who is as much his own 
sovereign as that of any other subject, white or black, 
in anyr part ofc the wide dominions over wj}ich the 
benign sway of His Imperial Majesty is boJSBT 
Doties to^Eqoals: Love. ^ 

Let ift^now seS what duties we owe to our equals. 
In the first place comes love. This love must mani- 
fest itself in word,, thought and deed. The power of 
words is very great. Your speech makes friends or 
enemiiis of athei*s. It is, at the same time, the tost 
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* of your own good breeding. Out of the abundauoe 
of the heart the mojith speaketh. Your words show 
whether your heart goes out to the other man or not. 
Now, •you want others to love you, to treat you 
kindly, to speak to you gently. Your behaviour 
towards them must then be marked by the same 
characteristics. 

’ Loving thoughts are equally due from you to all 
your neighbours. Sometimes you believe that merely 
^thinking kindly is of no use, unless you can in action 
help the man in trouble. This is not correct^ Even^ 
if you canriflt give material help, you always comfort 
your neighbour by making him feel that he fias your 
sympathy. * We £ire not beasts ; and even beasts are 
able to feel and to reciprocate lovyig thoughts. The 
sheep know, the shepherd as mneh as the shepherd 
knows the sheep. If you love the dog, the dof^ loves 
you in tuVn, even more strongly. Love is the great 
bond that knits us together, in the family, in the 
community. Kind thoughts are the balm that heal 
up the sores of anger, haAliness, disappointment and 
cruelty. Further, if you do not entertain kind thoughts 
you cannot do kind* deeds ; every action is induced 
by some moj;ive iu the mine}. If you not lovfe 
your neighbour in your mind, can you act kincfly 
toward^ him ? 

The olffward Setion, of course, is most patent. As 
a treem judged by its fruits s?) is a man judged by^ his 
actions. You have learnt in the geifferal portion that 
you ‘ receive niany benefits from others ; to return 
them, you have been told is your duty. 

Now, wffen you a#e told that love is due to your 
equals, it does not mean that you are^not to. love your. 
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superiors and inferiors. Love is due to all, in a 
general way. To your superioi®, it is mingled with 
respect, with the desire to obey ; towards 'your 
inferiors with compassion, with the desire t6 help. 
Bub love pure and simple, unmixed with any other 
feeling, love on equal terms cannot exist between^ 
superiors and inferiors. The sense of equality strength- 
ens mutual aft’ecfcion. It is at the root of all genuine 
friendship. For instance, you do love your masters ; 
but you approach them, if they are really great, witl^, 
awe and reverence. You love your dog, and treat it 
very kindly. But your friend, your sclfbol-fellow is 
the participator in all your joys and sorrows, the 
sharer of your hopes and fears. Between him and 
you there is no reserve of any kind. 

Hospitality 

One special way in which you manifest your love to 
others is being hospitable to them. But hospitality 
is a duty to be discharged not only to friends whom 
we love, but to all human beings. It is a sacred 
duty. An Upanishad says Treat thy guest as God.^^ 
Hospitality consists in receiving a stranger with 
good will and courtesy, in satisfying his bodily wants, 
in seeing ;(ih^t no harm or injury is done to him 
while under your roof, in securing his comfort in all 
possiblf» ways, ^nd in making him feel as haj)py and 
safe as if he were in his own home. Bfifr sworn 
enemies often show hosjHtality to one another.^ 

Soott^iji his L&dy of the LaJce has describe^ most 
heantifnlljr the hospitality shown by one enemy to 
another. We there find two deadlj' enemies eating 
of the same mountain fare, ^e^ng in the same 
simple* hpt, anH taUdi^ the whole night like the 
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best of friends. They are, in fact, the leaders of* the 
contending parties j^and yet, as long as they stand in 
the “relation of host an(^ guest, neither willMke undue 
advantage of the other. Nay, the host shows his 
guest the way and guides him safe to the very borders 
of his own territory. He will break his plighted word 
neither for his own sake nor for the sake of his 
cause. Only on reaching the common boundary is 
their deadly strife renewed : for holy is the word 
i of the host; sacred the life of the guest. 

How fe^arethft men in the world who stewaly shui^ 
their doors against the houseless stranger ! But many 
will show no kindness to those who differ f Am them 
jn race, or religion or other respects. Especially is 
this the case with religious bigott*. They forget that 
those who embrace different faiths are also the 
children of the same God. Thus you read that jVIoses, 
the Manu of the.Israelites, one evening sat, as was hig 
wont, looking forth for ^he coining of any stranger 
who might stand in nee^d of his hospitality. And a 
stranger did turn np, an old man of four score years. 
The prophet welcomed him, and bade him prepare 
himself for supper. The guest, however, performed 
no ablution*, nor did he worship God and invoke' a 
blessing on the food when it was set before him— A»ut 
quietlj^J^ to Thereupon Moses (Question id sternly 

why the stranger did not worship God. The latter said 
thatTie worshipped only the fire and recognizejd no 
other God.^ Moses regarded this &s a trjinsgression 
of God*s commandment that man should worship Him 
alone, an^ got so enraged that he thrust the stranger 
out of the tout ; the latter^s entreaties were of no 
av^ and he was driven out and left shivering in the 
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cold. Thereupon we are told that God called Moses 
and asked him what he had doTie. The m|in is a 
sinner/^ replied Moses^ he, will not worship Thee* 
Such a man deserves no kindness/^ But God reproved 
Moses and said : " Have I not suffered him all these 
four score years to live in that way? Can you not 
suffer him for one night/^ And Moses repented, 
and went out, and sought the stranger and brought 
him in. 

What a precious lesson that ! How many so-called 
cighteou's men and women are reddy to •Siy at each 
other^s t!|jroafcs in tlie name of religion, forgetting that 
God is the Father of all ? But the truly- hospitable 
man finds his brother in every human being. 

Co-operation 

This is a duty from the performance of which 
both we and others are benefited. You have already 
learnt how man is an indivisible part of a great whole 
and how he has to take his happiness or misery along 
with others. You are an individual member of a 
family ; as long as you receive a share of the common 
gains, you must contribute your ‘'own share of work 
aliso. On tbe^need of „ co-operation, th^^refore, we 
ne^ not dwell long. 

The n\ethod 5f co-operation you^iyiistyjjiitfwever, 
clearly realise. Now, all pf us cannot aim, and should 
not at doing the same kind of thing. The wants 
of each individuaf, much more than of all the indivi- 
duals that make up the community, are so many and 
varied that they cannot be all procured unless each 
man exerts himself in his own way in the doing of those 
thixigs for which ie is best fitted. Even when there 
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is a certain definite object to be achieved^ several men 
may be needed, each one to achieve a part. Thus, 
suppose a tiger steals into a village one jiight and 
carries off a sheep or a cfilf ; and he repeats his exploit 
on successive nights, so that the villagers determine 
to get rid of him in tlie common interests of all. How 
‘ do they go about the business ? You. know two or 
three clever men are first sent to trace the tiger^s 
footsteps to his place of hiding if possible. When his 
whereabouts are known several tiion join to hunt him, 
*Some lay the trap and others beat the drum ai\d drive 
him in; onlj^ne oi^two actually shoot at him. But all 
have the common benefit of slaying him. # So co- 
operation maa ns the rendering of mutual aid by many, 
each reaping the full benefit of their joint activity. 

What prevents men from co-operating for mutual 
benefit ? It is distrust of one another, and, in {i few 
cases, jealousy that one is likely to be more benefited 
than the rest. But unless we get over such distrust 
and jealousy not only can we not develop our materia 
resources, but our character can never be raised. I 
is by being thrown in together, by sharing om 
another's trials and* difficulties, that our knowledge 
grows and our sympa^thies widpn ; thatnva are able tc 
face lifers struggle with heroism and cheerfulness. * 

Inferiors : Sympatky 

In ^^aling with inferiors t>nr watchword must b< 
sympathy. A good boy never ill-trsats his servants 
It is shameful to do so. It is abusing th*e positioi 
of superiority in which God has placed him. Now 
sympathy,* like love, has to be shewn in thought 
word, and deed. When you make^our servant d( 
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any work you must be sure that the task is within 
the powers of the servant, and in keeping with his 
own statics; for he, too, has his status. Eb is as 
much a man as you are. He possesses very .much 
the same feelings , as yon possess, though he may not 
have the means to gratify them to the same extent 
as you have. Again, when the inferior is in trouble 
of body or of mind, you must feel for him, and not 
insist on his rendering you service dOspite such 
trouble. 

Your .words must be exceedingly kind. They must 
never wound his feelings of self-respeclf of justice. 
For, though he may not retaliate openly, yet his heart 
smarts under the pain, and is weaned away from you. 

Much less in your actions should you ever injure 
those who are inferior to you. Their happiness is a 
matter of sacred trust in your hpnds. To a kind 
master servants are loyal unto death. It is so very 
easy for you to win their lasting affection, if you only 
care to do so. 


The rule of sympathy in thought, word and deed 
applies to your relations not only with servants, but 
with all those who occupy any lower status, to 
ofiBAtial subordinates, to the rising generation. These 
latter occupy a position of inferiority only tem- 
porarily and your dealings with the^c ^u.»laAh%refore 
be exceedingly courteous. 

Now, why is 9 master cruel to his servant, or a 
senior harE upon his junior f It may- be due to lack 
of sympathy or lack of self-reliance, Some people 
foolishly t^nk that frowning is the best w^ of mak- 
ing subordinates^ work. If it is only in external 
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appearance they are harsh, it is a trivial matter. 
Others, however, are by nature cowards, and a 
coward is%lways a bull^ . The slave is always a tyrant, 

A bravo man fears not tBose abov-e, nor teases those 
below him. The weak man suspects those around him ; 
he does not trust them, and therefore is unsympathetic 
hard. 

TUe Protection of the Weak 

The protection of the weak is, perhaps, the most 
sacred of the duties we owe to others. It is that 
which makes us truly human, and helps to develop 
all our highei^and nobler faculties of action. We 
must regard our strength and possessions, M^ether 
physical or mental, whether of wealth or influe^nce, as 
entrusted to us for being utilised properly. If you so 
regard you are a noble fellow. 

A lower reason why we should protect tlio weak is 
that the latter also contribute to our well-being and 
happiness, and if we do not look to their safety our 
own interests will suffer. Secondly, we look to those 
above us for help ; but if we are not prepared to help 
those below, how do we deserve to be helped by those 
above? In the last resbrt we all pray to God to bless 
us and to relieve us of our sufferjings. Should we not * 
then mitigate, as far as lies in our power, the suffer- 
ings of th pse weaker than wo are*? As Slfakos- 

neare saysp'^^T^ defray for mercy, and that same * 
prayer d#th teach us all to render the deeds of mercy,*' 

In fact, the very test of strength Ifes not jn your 
ability to oppress the weak, but in your power to 
protect them^ When any one goes and tells you, 1 
seek refuge in you ; shelter me from ^my enemies,** 
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what will you do ? Will you deliver him to his foes ?• 
or yourself pounce upon him ? Is that the way of 
showing j’our strength ? ^ ^ - 

Great men in every nation have been ma^uy who 
would rather die than surrender a fugitive. His per- 
son is sacred. No vow is holier than the word of 
troth plighted him. When Yudhishthira was about to 
enter the kingdom of the gods, he found a filthy dog 
crouching under his feet, begging his protection. 
But there was no room in heaven for a dog^; and. 
the king was asked to ascend leaving the dog behind. 
But bravely’ spake he : will hot dev/ert a follower 

howeve.r base he may be. If my dog cannot go 
with mt3 I am ready to give up heaven* itself.^^ The 
dog vanished, and in its place stood the god of 
justice and righteousness and blessed thp king for his 
devotion to duty. 

You find similarly Sri Ramachandra declaring to 
Sugriva ; Vibhishana is welcome, though he be the 
brother of the enemy. Whoever takes refuge in me, 
be it Vibhishana or Ravana himself, him I do not 
oast off/' 

Of another .great royal sage “named Sibi we read 
that one dajt gods Indra and Agni wan|.ed to test the 
dhge's spirit of compassion. Accordingly, Agni took 
the focm of sf bird and Indra that of. h? ^ird-oatoher. 
The bird rushed up with ftvt’fcefmg wings, crying 
piteously, and fell at^the feet of the heriHlt, who 
^lifted iSie bird and gave it a ready asylum, saying 

Fear not." In a moment the hunter came rushing 
bow in hand ; but the sage commanded him to stop. 

This bird is mine, you shall not slay it. I have pro^ 
mised it. protection, no harm shall befall it while 1 
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live.^^ The hunter laughed scornfully/^ Aye, very 
compassionate you are ! I have been starving these 
several €ays ; I am 9tymg with hunger; and just as I 
get my prey you snatch it from my hands. Is the 
bird^B life more precious than a human being’s ? 

Nay,” replied the sage, you shall not starve. You 
shall have of ray body flesh equal to the weight of the 
bird.” So saying he took the bow-stick, attached 
two plates to it and so prepared the scales, and, placing 
the b^rd in one pan, he cut away from hi.s own body 
% piece of flesh and threw it into the other. Limb 
after limb wgpt into the pan, and yet the bird weigh- 
ed more. At last the sage thrust himself completely; 
and lo ! the, scales weighed equal. Gladly ihe sage 
told the hunter to accept him in lieu of the bird. 
But behold ! the bird is gone. In ])lace of the hunter 
stands Indra, the ruler of the gods, who bids the 
sage enter heaven for he has won it by his compafision. 
Kindness to Animals 

The last example shows* you strikingly how great 
men feel compassionate towards all living beings. 
Cruelty to animals is one of the worst forms in which 
we abuse our superior strength. A boy mufit never 
delight in cruelty in any form. Such Relight show© 
him to be a Beast. * 

It is ^through thoughtlessness that^most hoys ill- 
treat lowe^i^"B^StJu?e‘^^They do not think of the pain 
they c^sse to the poor sullerel^s. Children have gene- 
,^ally kind hearts and they do not> wantonly iake 
pleasure in inflicting pain on others. If they are 
therefore made to see what they are, really doing, they 
would dest^t from eruelty. The instant killing of 
an animal is sometimes not so cruel as th^ slow 

Cl T ^ ' 
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torpienting of it ; though even the former should be 
avoided as far as possible. The carnivorous desire in 
men is a r^lic of their brute nat Ae, and must^ if -pos- 
sible, be overcome. But absolutely unjustifiable is the 
purposeless tormenting of birds and other animals in 
which wicked and thoughtless boys often indulge. 
A kind nature is loath to injure even plant-life, though 
the plant has * not organs to feel pain. The great 
Bhishma declares ahimsa — non-infliction of pain— -as 
the highest of duties. 


CHAPTER III 

SELF-REGARDING VIRTUES 

You have already learnt the difference between a 
duty* and a virtue. The former term applies to the 
physical act; the latter to the rnental disposition. 
Duties make up external' conduct, virtues internal 
character. Now, one may do one’s duty even though 
one may not like it. Does not fear of punishment 
very often induce boys to do their work ? Now, let 
•us take scnmq, typical examples. One boy loves his 
taacher, and his work. Another loves"" neither the 
one nqr the qfcher, but wants to secure a ]gass and 
then an employment, and therefpniiii^ariwrthis lesson, 
however unpleasant it •may be. A third bqj, quite 
likd thek secon<^ dislikes the teacher as well as the 
work ; Ife does not care even to get. an employment ; 
but fears he will be punished if he stays at home, and 
thereforb^goes to school and learns the lessens to avoid 
the unpleasant consequences that may result from his 
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not. learning. Now all the three boys do their duties 
— but each is prompted by a different motive. The 
first dcfes it out of l^ve ; the second through hope of 
reward ; the third through fear of punishment. 
Which of these three possesses a good character, you 
can easily judge. Virtue then denotes the development 
of your higher nature. Now, it is not enough for 
you to do your duties through hope of reward or fear 
of punishment. You must gradually learn to love what 
is right. Tour mind must, without an effort, get into 
*the habit of loving t. hat is good and noble. For one 
thing, unless you •love what is right, it will not be • 
easy for you to do what is right. You succeed in any 
u;Ddertaking only when your heart is in it. C«hers are 
affected by your conduct, yourself by your character. 
A virtuous character helps you* to do the right 
cheerfully and easily ; it is the test of how far you 
have subdued your lower and developed your Wgher 
nature. A man who delights in the contemplation 
of high and pure thoughts is not easily overcome 
by temptation to do wrong. The more he loves what 
is good, the less hold has evil upon him, 

* Justice 

Morality is based on the sense of justice. Every- 
where in nature, as we have seen, is law and order. 
And lir actions, in all our*thouglfts and 

feelings we con^o?fe' almos^ uii^ionsciously to some 
rule oi^bther ; and each rule of thought and conduct 
is ultimately based upon the desire* to be just. 

Nothing exasperates us more than the feeling that 
we do notweceive our due at the hands of others, 
that others treat us with injustice. Howevea much 
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injustice may triumph temporarily, we yet feel con*- 
vinced that it shall come to grief sooner or later. 
The righteous, on the other handf whatever hardships 
may befall them for the tftne being, are, we feel 
equally sure, bound to triumph in the long run. 

The triumph of virtue is, in fact, absolutely assured. 
On that conviction is all law and order in society 
based. We feel that that is the divine law. The 
unrighteous, — such is the will of Providence,— go on 
waxing in their iniquity for some time, till Helen's 
wrath is moved ; and dreadful is the punishment that* 
•overtakes them then. 

All our ancient books tell the same story — how 
vice, in ppite of all its seeming power, # is crushed. 
Hiranya, Eavana, Sisupala, Kamsa, Duryodhana, and 
countless others brought destruction upon themselves,, 
for they set themselves against the great wheel of 
justicb. The whole of the Mahabharatha centres on 
that one theme — the final conquest* of righteousness. 

Civilisation is nothing but the recognition of the 
principle that Right is higher than Might. All good 
government enforces justice upon us by punishing 
the wicked. Justice is one of the highest attributes 
©f the Deity j; and a king as the stern upholder of 
justice is God^s vicegerent on earth. 

We ©rant others to be just to us ; and w^ must, 
therefore, be just to others is 

the man in whose mindfsits justice enthronei, Th© 
sens*e oi^ justices is the parent of truthfulness and 
the whoJb universe is built on justice and truth. 
^Trothfalness 

To Bpoak the truth is a duty wyhich weimust never 
swerv©from ; to contemplate it always, and to love it 
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with all our hearts is a virtue which we must try to 
acquire. 

Now what is meant by truth ? Let us tkke an ex- 
ample! You produce an exercise as your own. If it 
was done by anybody else, then in trying to pass it 
off as yours you are practising deception. You may 
say nothing in words. But your action is against the 
truth. By truth, then, is meant the reality of things 
—their exact, actual relation to yourself or to any- 
hodj^ about whom you are speaking. Suppose a 
pen or pencil is foiytd dropped in the class-room, and^ 
each of two t)oys claims it. Now, in truth or reality 
it can belong to only one of tlietn ; so thei other is 
speaking an untruth ,• for his relation to thj thing is 
not that of the owner. 

But in his own mind does not the boy know who 
the real pwner is ? How can he think an untruth in 
his mind ? Can he think that something is his which 
is not really his own ? Mostly, therefore, when a boy 
speaks an untruth, he is ][iimself conscious of it ; but 
his lower nature, his covetous desire gets the upper 
hand and leads him to speak a falsehood. This is the 
simplest example of violation of truth. Now, the 
greatest enemy of truthfulness is selfishness. When 
we intensely desire to possess a thing we often do not 
care by w'h^iJnf'gjjj^we get hold of it! ^ 

Mos^pecple wish t^e trtfthful and do not general- 
ly tell lies. But when they are sorely tried? while in 
the midst of grWat difficulties, their minds, hs it were, 
give way ; and they yield to the femptation. It re- 
quires greit strengtlf of mind to say, Untruth 1 will 
not utter whatever may befall.” 
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You must all have read of Harisohaudra. His name 
is synonymous with highest truthfulness. From 
the position of a king he was reduced to that of a 
ehandala, an executioner. His throne was* taken 
Bway ; he was deprived of all his property ; his wife 
and son were sold as slaves, and he himself willingly 
became a slav,e— but one lie he would not speak. 
Only one lie and he would get back his kingdotn 
and all happiness ! But unswerving was his allegiance 
to Truth, He would not speak a lie. Greater<striali^ 
he then had to face. His beloved son was turned 
* into a corpse and laid on the funeral pyre. Would 
he not tell a lie to save his son at least ? No ! 
burst foiph the indignant reply. But the*^ tempter was 
not baffled. One dearer yet there was— Harischan- 
dra^s wife. She was produced as a murderess-— 
doomed to death ! What would the executioner now 
do ? Would he do his duty and cut off hW head ? 
Might he not tell one lie, one falsehood ? That was all 
he was asked to do, and he would regain everything, 
even his son. The heroic heart staggered ; but it 
could not be overcome. The tears were dried ; dowm 
came the resolute sword ! On tbe altar of Truth he 
laid all — aifd ‘behold ! the tempter was vanquished ! 
Tim triumph of Truth was complete. Like Haris** 
chandrd, then/' we must hate may 

happen, 

Yudhishthiraj, the eldest of the five Pandava 
brothers, Was a very virtuous man, but on one occasion 
he fell, and had to pay dearly. He equivocated, and 
in consequence had to suffer it\l the hdtrid sights 
of Helk 
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Now, equivocation is worse than a lie. It consists 
in saying something which has two meanings with a 
view to* mislead. It is a seeming truth, but in reality 
a lie. * God is the great searcher of aH hearts ; and, 
though we may justify ourselves in the eyes of men, we 
cannot screen our hearts from the eye of God. 

One form of truthfulness consists in keeping our 
word. A promise is holy, and should not be broken, 
however much we may be tempted to do so. Tempta- 
^tion# come very often in strange disguises, some- 
times as conflicting duties. But tlie strong mind 
yields not. • Thus Bhishma was more than once 
tempted to ascend the throne, and to marr^ and to 
bbget heirs.* He was commanded to do st by his 
mother, whose words he ought ^to obey. But he 
firmly replied, The fire may cease to burn, the sun 
may cease to shine. But I break not my word.^J 

It is sometimes said that to save the life of another 
a He may be uttered. This is not a general rule. When 
your love for others has really become great you will 
be able to decide whethef you aro to speak the truth 
whatever may happen, or whether you are to save 
another even at the i^sk of telling a lie and socommit- 
ting a sin. ^t present you h£^ve just te l>©ar in mind 
the text, No virtue is higher than truth.^^ Trutlt* is 
the highest pttribute of God ! On Twath th<> whole 
universe is built, in the Veda, By truth 

the winfc of heaven blow, anS the sun shines. Truth 
is excellent ; on it depends everytlting ; *#hepefore 
truth is saiu to be most exalted,” 

Devotion to Duty 

Another virtue of great importance is devotion to 
duty. You cannot claim much credit for doing your 
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duty through external compulsion. If a thief is 
bound hand and foot^ he certainly cannot steal ; but 
is he virtiuous on that account 'f A really gdod man 
is he who, having full opportunities to do evil, yet 
refrains from doing evil. 

You have already learnt that the world is full of 
temptations. Yery often, also, one duty may conflict 
with another, and it becomes very difficult to decide 
which should be done. The weak man is ready to 
take advantage of such conflict to do what is pdl^hapi 
pleasurable. It was, for instance^ the duty of Dasa- 
ratha to have kept his word to his wife^'Kaikeyi, but 
he oweia duty to his son Sri Rama also, to give him 
his due Aare of the kingdom. Why did rfot Dasaratha 
choose to do the latter ? Again, it was easy for Bhishma 
to have got married when bade to do so. by his step- 
mother. It was for her sake, and for the sake of her 
offspring that he relinquished the throne. W hy did he 
not accept it when she offered it back to him? You see 
in all these cases bow temptations came in the form of 
counter- duties and yet thesd great men were not misled. 

In the case of Sri Rama again, you know how much 
pressure^was brought to bear upOn him by Bharatha 
ftnd the citizems to retiyrn to Ayodhya afl^er the death 
of ^Dasaratha. It was in the interests of Bharatha that 
Rama was exited to the forest. Wljgjj^thcb former 
offered the kingdom back to why should the 

latter not accept it ? Was it not his duty to p^Mect his 
subjects f But you know all the arguments of Jabali 
and all th% entreaties of Bharata proved powerless. 
They were met by .the reply, Rama speaks one word 
and only one. In the forest, I liave promised to live 
for fou^en years, and live I will.^* 
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Dharma or duty was, in faot, the watchword of people 
in ancient India ; and all over the world how many 
noble liVes have beeif aacrihced in the caus^ of duly. 
You have, perhaps, read the well-known line, The 
path of duty leads but to the grave,” and bow Wolfe in 
his own person exemplified the truth of it. Nelson, on 
the eve of the great battle of Trafalgar, chose for his 
itiotto, England expects every man to do his duty ” ; 
and in carrying it out sacrificed his own life. 

• D^otion to duty may be exemplified even in small 
actions. You need not be a hero and do great deeds. 
In learning your lessons, in loving your parents and 
teachers, in helping your brothers and sisters, you can 
prove your devotion to duty as much as in fig fi ting out 
the enemies of the land, ViHue, a|i has been already 
pointed out^ does not consist in the external splendour 
of the act, but in the internal sincerity of the motive. 
You have, perhaps, read of the story of Dharma vyadha 
in the Mahabharata. A young brahmana wanted 
to get spiritual realisation ; his head was turned 
with some silly texts. So*lie told his old parents that 
he had nothing to do with them and went to a forest 
and engaged in pedance. After some tima^ on the 
tree under jvhich he was seated there wa« perched 
crow which excreted on him. He grew angry and 
looked ^fiercelv at it, and it fell down dead. Ithe man 
now thought that*^L^ 4 .jjad become very great, and 
went ot2ft»as a sanyasin into a^leighbouring town. He 
sought food at a certh.in home *, but *the lady of* the 
house, who was a great pativrata, was waitfhg on her 
husband and did not hurry to give hhiksha to the 
sanyasin. ^he latter thereupon got enraged, and 
looked fiercely at her for so slighting hint; but 
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she calmly replied, Look here ; I am no crow f ’ 
You cannot burn me with your anger ! The man 
was surprised at her powers an^ begged hei^ to tell 
him how she knew that. She replied, Go* to the 
butcher Dharmavyadha ; he will teach you true 
dharman^ And the brahmana sought out the butcher. 
The latter wap very busy in doing his day’s work; 
and the brahmana was left puzzled how a butcher 
could be at all spiritually great. Dharmavyadha 
said nothing; and after the work in the sho]^ wa%. 
over, he took the brahmana home with him where 
the butcher’s old parents were awaiting his arrival. 
To them he gave his most loving attention ; looked to 
all theirj^ants, and served them meekly. * This was an 
object-lesson to the proud brahmana. Dharmavyadha 
then said to him, All acts are indifferent, my 
friend. Whatever comes to you as duty, that you 
ought to do. Doing it as duty you are noS affected 
by its consequences. Through doing your dharnia 
alone can you elevate yourself. Forsaking your 
helpless parents, neglecting your duty to them, how 
can you attain to knowledge of Brahman ? Go back, 
and wai>» on them with devotion as long as they live, 
Oome to me, -when thpy have ceased to be, and I 
shftll teach you Brahman ! As for the lady who 
directed you hither, her first duty^ to her hus- 
band ; your wrath could not^^ii ffF^ t ner ; through her 
devotion to her lord she has attained <^o the 
higliest Wisdom?’ Blessed, indeed, are they who 
love their duty and will not give it up whatever 
may happen. We read in an ancient book That 
attribute which all Aryas exalt is Dharnta, and that 
which all. condemn Adharma.*^ 
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Self-respect 

You have already seen that duties may be in rela- 
tion to yourself or others. Virtue also may be 
similarly either self-regti»rding or altruistic. The 
most important of self-regarding virtues is self-respect 
or mana. Only if you possess this virtue are you 
truly human. 

•You often see men putting on the appearance of 
being very poor and going about asking others to 
help |hem. The question with regard to them is 
Whether they have helped themselves — whether they 
have done all |liat was possible for them to do to keep 
themselves aright. Now, a man of self-respect dis- 
dains to seek, help from others. We have k'jiown of 
cases where a man would rather starve himself than 
go to others for help. On the othei*hand, a man who 
depends on others for everything is no good. He 
shirks hif^ work, grows lazy, and has no sense of 
responsibility. Such a man is a drag on society. 
How can he expect to be treated with respect by 
others, when he has no respect for himself ? 

In the great battle of life ho alone succeeds who is 
self-reliant and undaunted. Courage, perseverance,, 
cheerfulness — almost all virtues are founded on self; , 
respect ; for your entire character and conduct depejjd 
in the first place on your estimate of yourself. ^Three- 
fourths of the mise:»5v.in this world — if not all“has ita 
origin i^our not kno^Ag o^ir real nature, in our 
being overcome by transient joys atyl griqfs. We 
are all children of God ; we can aspire to no greater 
honour, to no truer bliss than falls to God^s children 
on earth. «No title i« more dignihed than that o 
inan. We are each of us a spirit which nothixig can 
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destroy — which weapons cannot cleave^ which fire 
oannot burn, nor tho waters drown, nor the winds dry 
up/* In each of us is a ray rf the Suprenoe Spirit, 
teaches us the Bhagavad-gita. ' Man was made in 
the image of God/ says the Holy Bible. All religions 
teach that the soul is immortal. He that has realised 
this fears not on any account. Through fear of him, 
on the other Hand, says the Veda, the wind blows ; 
through fear the sun rises, Agni and Indra are afraid 
of him j and through fear of him, Death rui5.s at a 
distance like a panchama, ** Each man is thus really 
deathless ; grief and pain touch not (rod^s children. 
It is through ignorance of our real nature we are 
despondent. . 


As ail other virjtues spring from self-respect, so all 
other vices flow from self-degradation. Traitors and 
•cowards have never fared well in the history of the 
world. To a brave enemy, to a vanquished hero, 
greater regard is shown than to a cowardly ally. 
Greece was a great country as long as her sons 
possessed self-respect. When that was lost, she easily 
fell a prey first to Rome, then to Turkey, The cause 
is giv0|v^ forcibly by the poet Byron when he says:— - 
^ Y«s, self-abasement paved the way ‘ 


To villain bonds and despot sway.’* 

The*^ same may bo said to h^e come upon us in 
India. And what rule. app)(9S^o a nation applies to 
<ieaqh individual. How can anyone really progress 
who has^no trust in himself ? Others can never make 
us great ; the more help we get from others the more 
weak we become; the less qualified to ttrive and to 
triumph ; for no progress is ever made, nor success 
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achieved without serious struggle. Therefore, 
the poet 


lOfr 

saye 


In tlie world’s %road field of battle, 

In the bivonao o#life, 

Be not like dumb driven cattle ! 

Be a hero in the strife ! ” 

And how can any one be a hero who has no self* 
respect ? 


Non-submission to the enemy has been a oharacteris- 
^jc wi<h men of great self-respect. They would rather 
die than surrender to their foes- A true hero dreads 
not death mor» than he dreads bondage aud chains. 

Every virtue, if carried to an extreme point, degene- 
rates into vice. Thus self-respect in an excessive 
measure tends to become conceit or yanity. rfumility 
is not inconsistent with self-respect, and that is what 
every young man must try to acquire. The PanjJavib 
brothers were celebrated for their meekness and 
humility as well as for their heroism and self-respect. 
He that is lacking in self-respect is not true to himself. 
Can he be true to others ? That is why Shakespeare saya 

** To thine own self be true, 

And it must follow aa tbe night the day. 

Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 

• • • 

Courage 

Cowards die 4>pany times before their 'deaths. 
The Valiant never tastv^^of but once.^^ And 

the valiant, when they do taste of death, find it, not 
bitter at all. Surely, no man deserves ,to make 
himself miserable through imaginary evils ; and yet 
that is just^ how most of the suffering in the world 
crops up. 
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. The most decisive battles of the world have been won 
not through numbefs, not through superior strength, 
but through courage and tact.<» How was the field of 
Plassey won ? Why did Shraj-ud-daulah, in*spito of 
his bigger army, run away from the field of battle ? 
You have already been told of the Knight in Sir Walter 
Scott's Lady of thti Lake who said to the vast array 
of his enemies : — 

• “ Come oiie, come all, this rock shall fly 

From its firm base as soon as 1.*’ 

The Mahabharata bristles with tales of valour*; 
but none, perhaps, is more stirring than the heroism of 
Abhimanyu, the sixteen-year-old son of Arjuna who 
swept back the tide of war that threatened to over- 
whelm the Pandava forces and carry off Yudhistthira 
as prisoner of war, while the mighty Arjuna was busy 
far away, ignorant of what turn events were taking. 

Now, what was the factor in all these heroes that 
made them so fearless ? Surely it was not superiority 
of physical strength. Olive, for instance, did not 
possess even a healthy constitution, not to say strong. 
Abhiinanyu was a mere child when compared with the 
mighty combatants whom he vaiyjuished. Really the 
strength lay in the mind, not in the body. That is 
how it became a great Virtue* The sight of danger does 
not in a heroic bosom raise any feeling of fear, but 
rather a feeling of joy. To a bj^s^e man ^ (fanger's 
self is lure alone it giv^s hiflTthe longed-foj^xtemal 
opportunity to prove his own mettle. Courage and fear 
are both /eelings of the mind raised by surrounding 
circumstances and show in what relation we place 
ourselves to those circumstances*; they are* the test of 
the mix^^^s strength. Thus it is that a physically weak 
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man is often brave, while a physically strong man is 
not infreqaently a coward. 

Now, eourage and heroism are qualities that manifest 
themselves not on battle-ftelds alone, for the simple 
reason that it is not only in battle-fields that we meet 
with danger and difficulties. Perhaps only great and 
stirring deeds appeal to the minds of some boys and 
men ; but if you would think deeply and consider 
how, in the humblest walks of life, people combat 
^ain tnd suffering and overcome great temptations 
to do evil, you will readily admit that there are many 
courageous mei^ andf women — aye, boys and girls, — of 
whom the world hears nothing. Fancy with what 
resolute heroism a fond mother nurses a sickly child 
day and night for weeks and months together^ How 
many poor good children toil ceasfllessly to minister 
to the wants of their old parents ? Surely these are 
not less hewoic than those who shed their blood orfthe 
field of battle. 

In fact, there are two kinds of strength in the world— 
the active and the passive. TShe former does great deeds 
and is quite visible. The latter is not so patent*; 
but it is none the less*great ; it endures patiqntly the 
burden of the world, and is proof against all the^ , 
whirling passions of the hour that would fain shake j]fc. 
The teiqpest that tears up huge trees ^by the^ roots, 
overturns the roofs houseB and upsets the ships 
on the se^may be taken ia an^example of the former 
kind of force— terrible in its power of dcjitruciion, only 
too dreadfully p^oeptible in its effects* But the 
mighty rock that bears the blast of heaven unmoved 
and firm, which the hurricane leaves no trace, 
which stands unalterably the same through sunnhine 
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and rain~liow much greater should be its strength* 
Even in these two ways may men exhibit their great- 
ness. The irresistible power pf action should by no 
means be considered greater than the indomitable 
power of endurance. The heroes that bear cheerfully 
the woes of life, that have controlled the raging 
passions of the breast, are even greater than those 
that have vanquished external foes. 

Consider for a moment which is the harder task— 
to vanquish external or internal foes. The iicitern^ji 
enemies are those who are born with you — ^your 
passions, your lust, anger, covetohsners, vanity, envy, 
the ministers of your selfishness. You can reach 
your outside enemies with weapons made of steel, 
but can you so reach those within yourself ? Bavana, 
you know, was a great hero. He had conquered the 
three worlds. But he was a slave to his passion. 
He could not control his lustful desire for Sita. That 
was the cause of his fall. He, indeed, ie*a hero there- 
fore who is possessed of self-control, Bama^s youngest 
brother was called Satrughna — the slayer of his foes ; 
for iie had achieved a victory greater than that of 
Sri Banja over the giant hosts he had conquered, 
, says Valiqiki, the eternal foes within. 

‘ Ooura?o is an element that enters greatly into 
truthfulness. A brave man disdains to ti^ll a lie ; 
he is not afraid of the consequences of truth-speaking. 
A coward, on the other hand, is afraid of^'truth ; he 
dare not*think'of it even in his own mind. 

Patience 

Patience is even more of ^ passive^ virtue than 
coureiige. You know the proverb ^ Haste makes 
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* waste.^ A hasty man can never find out the fcruth 
of things ; he looks only at the^surface ; he is easily 
carried* away by the appearance of things. When 
he makes a mistake, he* naturally feels for it after- 
wards ; but ho cannot undo the consequences of his 
hasty conduct. 

Whoever wants to lead a higher life must cultivate 
patience. lie must possess an open mind; and be 
slow to arrive at conclusions. The patient man re- 
^solulbly declines to be guided by what is immediate, 
near at hand. In thought, he declines to form his 
judgments fr#m the external appearance of things ;• 
in action he declines to be led away by the pains and 
pleasures of*the moment. Therefore, when joys come 
he is not elated ; when sorrows befall he tloes not 
lose heart these are just the two marked charac- 
teristics of a groat man. 

The names of those who patiently and meekly bore 
the persecution of others are innumerable. What 
had Sri Rama done to bo exiled into the forest ? 
How meekly did Sita bejfr all the cruelties ingicted 
upon her by Havana ? How did Harischaudra face 
the terrible trials • that were inflicted upon him ? 
Finally, did not Yudhistira silently e^iAure' all the 
wrongs committed by Duryud'hana, and striv^ tO:>the 
very to avoid war ? There is a. prjoverb in Tamil 
which means that the patient man will rule the world. 
It is pe?3fectly true. At* anj/^rate, no impatient man 
ever achieved anything great in life. >Whert you^^take 
things patiently,* \ook at difficulties calmly ifi the face, 
half their power to ovewrhelm you,is gone. Patience 
is the greatest ally*of courage. He that possesses 
these two virtues need never despair of succei^B. 

8 
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Perseverance 

Perseverance is an active virtue, and is the twin- 
brother ol patience. Life is onS of ceaseless toil ; we 
are ever aspiring after true and lasting happiness. 
God in his wisdom decrees that we shall obtain 
nothing for which we do not strive. All progress 
is through struggle. That is the Law. The child 
must fall on its knees many times, before its legs 
get sufficiently stifE to bear the weight of its body. 
As you grow older your tasks become harder. ^ Cai^f, 
you ever get strong physically if^you were always 
carried in somebody^s arms ? If ifow the same 
lessons are set for you which you learnt in the lower 
classes, can you make any progress ? l^ay, will you 
take any interest* at all in your work ? All true 
progress is gradual, and is great according to the 
difficulty overcome. But how are we to j)veroome 
difficulties? Is it by avoiding them ? If your lesson be 
hard to learn do you get oyer it by thrusting it aside ? 

There is no doubt that eyery one wishes to become 
great and good and powerful and happy. Every 
man or woman setting out on li^^s journey feels no 
dpubt that he or she will reach the goal. But the 
sight of the ferst hill 'they have to climb unnerves 
most Kearts. Now, by simply wishing can you reach 
the top of the mountain ? 

You have perhaps rea^ of ^he story of Visfamitra's 
penance. *. Visvamitra was a Kshatriya ; he was a 
king. He found, however, that asking’s temporal 
power was no match to a Brahmana^s spiritual 
strength. He, therefore, aspired to beoo&e a Brah- 
mana. • And how did he aspire ? By loudly reviling 
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all Bralimanas and spiritaality ? By declaring that 
all men were equal and he was ^as good as the best of 
Brahmanas ? No ; Jie did not say any such thing, 
becaiise to him the superiority of Vasishtha was a 
patent fact ; because by a Brahmana he understood 
not one born oE some particular class, but one possess- 
ing the knowledge of Brahman. So Visvamitra 
•wanted to raise himself up and acquire Brahmanhood, 
just as you try to get worldly knowledge and 
woiidly power. To this end the king made terrible 
penance ; he practised steadily self-control ; he tried 
to conquer f^l hfe base desires, and to get into com^ 
munion with the spirit. By his own untiring exertions, 
therefore, he acquired resplendent power : he became 
a royal sage. But he was not satisfied. Higher yet 
he wished to reach. But dreadftil temptations came 
in the way. He was led to interfere in other^s spiritual 
progress — to help them before he had himself reached 
the final goal— through vanity. And dearly he had 
to pay. His protege was raised to heaven, but his 
own strength was expended. Undaunted Visva- 
mitra engaged himself in fresh austerities ; and as he 
was rapidly rising, another temptation came in the way; 
Menaka, a nymph of was despatclod to test 

him and s*ee if he had really conquered his passion. 
Visvamitra fell a victim — through kama, \xtSf, he lost 
his spirituality. But even through hir fall he grew 
etrong^o that when ne^b tinte another nymph,Rambha, 
tempted him, he yielded not. But he gav^ vent to his 
anger, and cursed her ; and lo ! .through anger he 
again lost his, tapas. Unshaken yet in his resolve, 
the mighlyr king, after one more *test which he stood 
bravely, finally so thoroughly controlled himself, so 
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restrained the senses and the mind that The attained 
to the highest knowledge, to spiritual realisation and 
bliss. And Brahma himself caq;ie, and all the gods 
and sage^, including Vasisbtha^ and hailed him as 
Brahmarshi. 

Thus it is always in the world. Temptations are 
merely appeals to desires that lurk sometimes unnoticed 
by ourselves within our hearts, but manifest them- 
selves when the means are at hand for their gratifi- 
cation. As Shakespeare puts it : 

How oft tho Bight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes ill deeds done ! ** 

But, though Visvamitra fell more than once, he yet 
triumphed — and how ? Through perseverance. His 
example teaches us that there is nothing, indeed, that 
is impossible of attainment. Only 

If at first you don’t succeed 
Try, try again ! 

Temperance 

We have already studied temperance as a duty we 
owe to ourselves. We have seen what evil consequen- 
ces follow from habits of inteinperauco. 

« ' 

It is R>ell for you to understand that the food and 
drink you feiKe affect t the mind^s activtty greatly. 
Cer&iiffeinds of food taken in proper measure make 
you inteBigent and intellectually vigorous, other kinds 
of food make you dull, gruefeand selfish ; or, what is 
worse, giddy and unfit for any work, 

** Oh ! Jihat men should put an enemy into their mouths 
To steal away their brains ! ” 

Intemperate habits cannot indeed be too severely 
oondentped. 
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Now it is not enough that in external conduct we 
avoid excessess ; temperance must be ingrained in the 
mind it must bedbme part and parcel of your 
character. Then alone *can you in external conduct 
be absolutely free from the perils of excess. It is not 
always possible to go deeply into all the consequences 
that would result from any particular piece of conduct ; 
the surest safeguard is to possess the inestimable 
virtue of temperance. Temperance relates not only 
^to e^ingand drinking and other acts of solf-gi^atifica- 
tion. It affects the entire activity of the mind. It 
breeds patienee, calmness, and charity, Now^ an in-* 
temperate man is impatient and hasty; he cannot 
judge of others benevolently. How can such a man 
gain self-control, which is the ^reat objecl of life. 
Whoever aims at developing his higher nature must 
be balanced in mind. Balance is called yoga/^^ says 
Sri Krishna. Therefore continues he : ^^Of him that 
eats too much is no yoga, nor of him that does not eat 
at all ; neither of him that sleeps too much, nor of him 
that is always awake. Bdt of him who is temperate 
in food and diversion, whose exercise and rest ‘are 
well proportioned;, Vhose sleeping and waking are 
measured, yoga is easily att|tined.^^ Conversely he 
whose mind is well balanced is characterisedjiy well- 
propoisSjioned conduct. • • 

Your efforts must ce,]jtainljjr be directed at first in 
regulati!!|g your external actions. That is why onr 
elders lay great stress on achara or Conduct. Some- 
times we are disposed to think as trivial, several of 
the rales o^ discipline. They may not, indeed, seriously 
affect 1 ^ externally ; but their influence in forming 
our character is very great. It is in early Jife, when 
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the . limbs are growing, that drill-exercises are help- 
ful ; even so only in barly life when the character is 
being formed are rules of discipline to be rigorously 
adhered to. And of all the virtues that go to* make 
up a strong and noble character, none deserves more 
necessarily to be acquired when we are young, or is 
less possible of acquisition when we grow old, than 
temperance. 

All great men have been characterised by this 
virtue, especially all good and pious men. As has 
been already pointed out, temperance is a condition 
liecessary for true progress. W e all wfeh to get into 
positions of authority, to exercise power, and to con- 
trol others. But how can we ever hope *to do so if 
over our 'own persons we have not learnt to exercise 
any authority, if we have not succeeded in controlling 
our o\yn appetites and cravings ? 

Economy 

Like temperance, Economjj^ is both a duty and a vir- 
tue, In external conduct it consists in trying to turn 
out as much result with as little exertion as possible. In 
life’s great struggle when the things we want to achieve 
are greajt and numerous, when our lifetime is short 
and our energfes limited, we cannot be £oo careful 
that w^lfc not waste away our powers. 

Even when yoti are young; and are only pupils, 
you have to learn how to apportion your timaflor each 
lesson' and® task.® You have to learn how to adjust 
the means ^to the end. Your career, as a school-boy 
depends on how fan you succee^in so apgortioniug. 
You must by now have learnt the meaning of the 
expression ' economy of nature.^ The idea most have 
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• l)eoome well impressed upon you, especially in your 
Botany lessons, how nothing is wasted in nature, how 
each part of a plantj^ for instance, serves a definite 
purpose in the life and growth of the "whole; a 
bud or a seed, how compactly it is built up ! Or, take 
the instance of a shopkeeper who keeps a number of 
articles for sale. The first thing he has to look to is 
the arrangement of his wares on* the basis of 
Economy of space without violating the Principle of 
JEcoAmy of time. In other words, he has to pack 
them up in as little room as possible, and yet bo able 
to pick up whatever he wants at a wink. • 

Have you ever thought of applying this principle 
with regard«to what you read ? Are not all failures 
in examinations to be accounted for by the violation 
of this principle ? An ideal studenlf is he who stores 
up in his mind all that he reads, differentiates be- 
tween the more important general principle! and 
the less important special details, and assigns to each 
a proper and definite placfe in his intellect, arranges 
them on some definite plan, labels them, as it were, 
and is ready to pick up whatever ho wants at a me- 
mentos notice. Such a student cannot %fail in an 
examination. 

The same rule applies to every craft in Uig^\®orld. 
The bungling workman wastes his time, his energy, his 
materials. When you grow older you will have to 
solve p^ipblems of great concern bearing on social 
happiness, political well-being, interimtional harmony. 
Their successful solution will entirely depend on how 
far you are able to fit various part^ together in making 
one well-ordered whole. You will then be dealing with 
questions of social economy, and political edOnomy ; 
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but the lessons have now to be learnt, the habit, now 
formed of not throwing away one little bit of your 
possessions, of not wasting one i^^oment of yoiir time, 
the tendency of the mind •now laid, whereby you 
will strive to find out a use for everything and a 
means to every end. 

Do any of yoij know how Arjuna became a greater 
archer than any of his contemporaries ? Wo are told 
that one night when he was a pupil, learning the 
science of archery, he was, along with others, tal:ing 
his food, when the light suddenly went out. Then 
In the darkness his hand, through tte piower of habit, 
went up to his mouth, and he continued eating with- 
out waiting for the light. This set him thmking : and 
he said, If the hand without the help of the eye can 
go up from the lea/ to the mouth, why should it not 
from the quiver to the bow ? So, from that day he 
began to practice both day and night ; the* act of 
shooting became to him so mechanical and quick of 
performance that he was able to give his entire atten- 
tion to^the movements of Ms adversary. His was, 
therefore, a marvellous instance of economising atten- 
tion. If^you fritter away your energies in manifold 
directions, you ^.coomplish great results in none. 

Cheerfalness 

« 

There are somp very serious men and women in 
this world who tUimk that* life^ is too earnest afford 
leisurefor ^hte» pastimes. A person of a grave dis- 
position, as^he is called, very often thinks that gravity 
consists in always pitting on a melancholy face, and 
does not allow the faintest smile to cross his ^ps. This, 
however} is carrying things too far; and persons abso^ 
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‘ lately conforming to the above description are luckily 
few. Certainly, most men, if not all, experience at 
one tiAe or another the heavy strain of ^.dversity ; 
they then feel a depres^on of spirits which lasts for 
a longer or shorter period as the case may be. While 
in this condition a man naturally exclaims— 

There is BOthing- in this world can make me joy, 

Life is a» tedious as a twice-told tale, 

Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man. 

BtA this feeling of 'despondency can never be per- 
' manent in a healthy mind. W e should not, indeed, 
look upon this^woWd as one of unmixed evil. Life is * 
worth living in spite of all the travails and tribulations 
that flesh is -heir to. In fact, as Shakespeare says : 

“ There is a soul of goodness in things evil * 

Would men observingly distil It out.** 

Good and bad are mostly relative terms ; that is, 
what is good for one man or at one time may not be 
good for another man, or at another time ; and the 
same is the case with evil. Similarly, pleasure and 
pain lie not in external •objects but in our .own 
mind. As a poet says ; 

** The mind is its Wn place, and in itself 

Can make a heaven of hell or hell of^heaven.*' 

Perhaps you wonder whether this is absolut^^irtie. 
Can fir^ become cool to the touch whatever ^e may 
think of it, or sugar turn |jitter by yoit thinking it to 
be worm\^od ? This is a very difBcjht question to 
decide in this form. Bufc though we nfliy not give an 
answer quite in the affirmative, yet this much is 
certain— that the fire ^ven when it burns produces no 
feeling of pain unless your mind takes note of it ; and 
tibat the sugar in spite of its sweetness gives no 
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pleasure to one who is fond of bitter things. It is a 
matter of common experience that when we are keen- 
ly watching an experiment, wheji the mind is wholly 
concentrated on some point, tsre may scald oor fingers 
and yet not feel the pain till the experiment is over— 
that is, till the attention is drawn to it. We may, 
therefore, say without fear of contradiction that, though 
we may not altogether change the natural quality of 
things, yet their influence on us will entirely depend 
upon our own state of mind. In other words, we can, to^ 
a great measure, determine for ourselves to what extent 
•the objects around us will cause us pleasure or pain. 

There is thus great danger in taking a pessimistic 
view of things. You can make no progress whatever 
if you think that, ^fter all, man^s lot is but to mourn. 
It is a great privilege to be born a man ;‘it behoves 
you tp make the best of every opportunity to develop 
your powers to the highest degree,. The philosophy 
of evil, on the other hand, can only breed despair, and 
stunt your growth. And even because the mind’s 
power is great, constant thought of evil brings on evil 
consequences. Therefore is cheerfulness a great 
virtue.^ Ft endows us with strenglih to bear calmly the 
greatest of talamities. , The cheerful mind is ready to 
excfaMN^ 

* Sweet are the uses of adversity ” 

and Finds toiigues iif tr^es, books in t]^ punning 
brooks, sermonj^ in stones, and good in everything.” 

The PAndavas were cheerful even when they were 
exiles in the forest. Bishma was cheerful even when 
he lay on a bed of arrows. All great martyrs 
cheerfiol^ faced persecution, for their minds were 
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convinced that God was with them and that though 
their bodies might be killed thefr souls could not be 
destroyed. Cheerfulness always results fronj courage, 
and coufage from true coftviction. 

High Thinking 

Thus man is mainly as ho makes himself in mind. 
Wealth and position do not bring true happiness or 
true power. The intellect has always ruled the world. 

li^inds are of celestial birth.'’ Man's superiority 
. (Sbnaists in his intelligence. Truly, 

The rank is bui tlie guinea stamp, 

The man*# the gowd for a’ that.** 

Now, how many of us honour the stamp and how few 
the real gold ? And yet the gold is in each of us. 

It will be an interesting (question for you to discuss 
who have contributed more to the growth of civilis* 
ation — the great warriors or the great tliinkers of* the 
past. There is no doubt that the world is fast growing 
in knowledge. 

Through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 

And the thoughts of men*are widened with the 
process of the suns. 

He, therefore, is th*e truly great man whosb ii;^tell 0 ct 
is ready to grapple with high gind serious* problem^* 
Now, as the body is built of the food we take, i»4he 
mind built of the thoughts we constantly eu^rtain. 
When several people, for ^stance, atti^d service in a 
magnificeL^ church, one man's attentiojFis drawn to the 
grandeur of the building, to the skill o£*the Architect ; 
another’s to the grand swelling of the music of the 
organ ; another's to thjp imposing array of the young 
and the old as they bend their knees in silent prayer ; 
and yet another’s to the inspiring words-r-tl^ough 
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familiar^ that fall from the lips of the preacher.- But 
many there may be also on whom neither the cathedral 
nor the osgan, nor the assembly^ nor the exlfbrtation 
make any impression ! And* why not ? Because their 
aouls have not opened for high and serious thoughts 
to enter. 

How blessed ’are they who live day and night in tlj.e 
presence of the Most High — in the contemplation of 
the Law and Order that pervades the whole uuiv||pse — 
in the realization of the changeless Life that animatei^ 
^ all changing forms; for such is the Ijfe lived by all great 
thinkers and poets and by all true love?s of God. It is 
high thinking that makes one noble. Thus the poet 
sings ^7- 

“ What noble ? — to inherit 

Wealth, estate, and proud degree ?— 

There must bo some other merit 
Higher yet than these for me ! — 

Something greater far must enter 
Into life’s majestic^ span, 

Fitted to create and centre 
True nobility in nftan. 

What is noble P — ’tie the finer 
• Portion of onr mind and heart, 

Linked to something still diriner 
^han mere language can impart : ’ 

Ever prompting — ever seeing 
Some improvement yet to plan ; 

To upjf ft our fellow being 
An<(like man,* to fAi for man 

Simplicity 

Fondnhss of external show is rather a sign of weak- 
ness than of strength. The tjruly ’ great desire not 
the pippB of grandeur and pomp ; their manners are 
always simple. 
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' In ancient India the greatest sovereigns lived a life 
of exceeding simplicity.* They w^re accessible to the 
poorest and humblest their subjects. Sinjplicity is 
in no Way inconsistent ^ith true greatness; the 
former is in fact the very sign and index of the 
latter. 

Perhaps you know the vernacular proverb : an 
empty vessel makes the greatest noise.^^ A truly fine 
object^ needs no ornament. 

“ To gild refined gold, to paint the HI/ 

>|c -3^ * 5f« * 

Is wasteful and ridiculous excess.** 

Therefore you must all aim at becoming great, not 
at seeming grand. Who, indeed, can aspire higher 
than to become like the great Duke dt Wellington 

“ Our greatest, yet with least pretence. 

Great in council and great in war, 

Foremost captain of hie time, 

Bich in saving commou'seiise, 

And, as the greatest only are. 

In his simplicity ijublime. 

Parity 

Purity is an ideal which we must constantly Jceep^ 
before us in thought, word and. deed. Vice is loath- 
some because it is impure. Why should aAiyuoi&y 
indulge •in vice of any kind? If you carefully 
scrutinize every form of ^ioe,of whi«i you hear or 
read, you %ill find it ultimately rescues itself into 

* In this respect our beloved Emperor King George is acting 
up to the noblest traditioni of ancient India. His illustriona father 
King Edward, w^ no less celebrated for the sim^plioityof his manners 
than for the abidixig goodness of his heart ; wherefore he trnly was 
he first gentlemaxi in all Europe. 
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an undue longing for the immediate satisfaction of 
sensual desires and appetites. It is caused by some 
inordinate craving for sense-gyatification. The long- 
ing becomes so intense that it seeks gratification by 
any means whatsoever. The senses by themselves are 
not bad ; the appetites of the body which we have 
in common with other animals are natural ; it is not 
necessary that we should kill them out. But we must 
'keep them under control. The stronger the appetite, 
the more firmly should it be kept under curb. All 
vice is due to lack of such control. An excessive- 
desire is never restrained by grat1fic%tion. The more 
you satisfy it, the more inordinate becomes the craving. 
It is like attempting to quench your thirst by drinking 
salt water. A vicious man indulges in his vice— in 
thought, word ^fcnd deed ; he knows it is evil, yet he 
would think of it ; he would talk of it ; he would do 
it too. The habit grows on him day by day, till he 
is completely enslaved. Repentance comes too late. 
But he who keeps himself rigorously pure, will have 
no cause to feel remorse in after-life. In the first 
place let the idea be indelibly carved upon your mind 
that you* are ever in the presence of God, that your 
••bodjTis the femple of the Spirit — that you are not of 
the^earth but of heaven; that the body should be 
your slave, mot your master ; should serve tyou, not 
control you. Keep the body by all means well, strong, 
healthy, and Cure. BvonTbecause it is th^ temple of 
thO Spirit, allow nothing unclean to come near it. 
Keep it in pare surroundings; feed it with pure 
food ; clothe it in pure raiment. Oar ancients attached 
great importance to external purity — ^for the progress 
is always from the outer to the inner. 
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At .the same time that you keep yourself bodily pure, 
a'^oid the company of unclean frfends ; for they will 
affect y#>ur body^ as w^l as your speech and your mind. 
Now, it* is through bad co«npany that many of us con- 
tract vicious habits. At first the matter seems to be 
so trifling ; and yet trifles make or mar our destiny. 
One cannot be too scrupulous in being in pure and 
healthy surroundings. If you are to be very careful 
in selecting the locality in which you live, the house 
in w%ich you are to reside, the room in which you 
* are to sleep, how much more careful should you be 
in choosing the^corftpanion whose body will act upon 
your body, whose breath will contaminate your breath, 
whose mannerism you will unconsciously affect your 
speech, whose conduct will influence your conduct, 
whose who\e nature and character Vill silently steal 
upon yours ? 

Your nhxt rule should be to be always pure in your 
speech. Very often thoughtless boys think and say 
What if we say a bad *thiiig ; we do not do it,'^ 
Now, saying is half thinking ; and thinking is w^orse 
than doing. Speech is of divine origin. We must 
never abuse it. Sounds have more influence for good 
as well as foy bad than you are aware of* ^So beware • 
that you use in your speech good words, soft w^^rds, 
noble aud pure words. 

Indeed, all your thinking is throuto words. You 
are ever fuming sentenced in your mijid ; what words 
you say out, even those words you think^witHin. That 
is how we say a man is known by his speech. His 
manner of talk always indicates his -mode of thought. 

Manners are not idle, but the fruit of noble nature, 
and of loyal mind "-—that is good manners. . 
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. Bead; therefore; what is lofty, true and beautiful 
speak high and noUIe words. Surround yourself with 
pure, great and divine ideas, your mind candot then 
tend to impure thoughts and if ever any 'impious 
suggestion steals into it, you can easily crush it. 
Above all; seek refuge in the Fountain yource of all 
Life and Light ; sing His name — the Holiest of all 
Holy Names — and impure ideas will vanish like mists 
before the rising sun. 

C 

The great Bhishma, after detailing all the several 
duties and virtues in the world; ^ives as the highest 
of all, the rapturous singing out of t^.ie many names 
of the Deity ; for thereby doth man render himself 
pure in thought and word and deed ; Ihereby doth 
he drink at the Fountain of Holiness ; and so qualify 
himself to go through lifers ordeal untouched by gross 
desires — to bear himself above all surging passions, 
even like a lotus leaf in the watprs.^^ 


CHAFTER IV 

THE HIGHEB VIRTUES 
Till now we have been considering Jbhose virtues 
or ^iispq^itions of the mind which v/ouid enable us to 
be strotig and healthy, to lead useful and successful 
lives. But, asfve have already seen, man^s activity 
lies greatly wi^ and for bthers ; his mofi;|'*important 
duties aPe in •relation to those in whose midst he is 
placed, ^ What shall bo his motive in discharging his 
obligations to others ? Shall ho^work for them because 
he is forced to do so by external circumstances or 
by cbn£|i derations of self-interest ? Or shall he work 
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^because so working is in keeping with the promptings 
of his own nature^ because he loves to work for others? 
The answer is to be found in the stage of develop- 
ment occupied by eadh individual.* As we. endeavour 
to rise out of the narrow limits of our animal nature, 
we embrace within the sphere of our attachment more 
and more of our surroundings. A man born in the 
world is like a stone thrown into the middle of a lake. 
In the latter instance you know how the stone 
strijpes the water and sinks, starts up a little circle, 

I which goes on expanding itself wider and wider until 
its circumference coincides with the full surface of the 
lake. Even does rnan^s heart starting with himselP 
go on expanding its circumference until it embraces 
the whole universe within its reach, until man and 
God do meet ! 

Family Love 

First then in this expansion of the self come naturally 
those of Vhom and with whom wo are born, and*those 
with whom we live. The family is a world in itself, 
and the earliest and mo&t sacred lessons of sacrifice 
are learnt within its fold., 

1. First we shall take Parental Love,, How '‘great 
this is every one of us knows ; what great sacrifices our 
parents have made, or are prepared to make for us. 
There is no need to expatiate bn this theme.t 

2. is the love wo cherish to our jparenl$ equally 
great ? Some of the greatest sacriffces in the world 
have beilp made on tflb aftar of 'Ual love; and a 
holier altar we cannot think of. 

* The Btudent is expected to have read now the whble of Part I, 
especially Ohap. IIL thereof. 

t The teac3ler, if he tlHnks fit, may dilate upon each theme to 
his class. 


9 
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3. Brotherly Love is very dear too, and abiding 
Whoever sins in thi% respect has not triumphed over 
the brute in him. The love of the five Pandava 
brothers furnishes, perhaps,^ thef best examplp* Sri 
Kama and his brothers were equally attached to one 
another, and more than even the other two Sri Kama 
valued Bharata. For, said he once, Not all brothers 
Sugriva, can be* as Bharata has been to me.^’ And. 
what had Bharata done ? Was ho not the cause of 
Ramans exile ? What proof had Kama of his ? 
This is one of the most beautiful of the pictures of tho ^ 
^Ramayana — the seldoss Bharata who renounced the 
throne of which he was in undisputed p'bssession, who 

Sooniin^ sin-pollaied Empire, 

Travelling with each widowed Queen, 

, Sought through wood and tanqnil jungle, 

Ohitraktita’s peaceful scene. 

Foiled in his attempt to induce Sri Rama to return, 
Bharata consented to rule the kingdom, not in^his own 
right, but as regent of Rama, placing-on the throne the 
sacred sandals of his elder brother. And most touch- 
ingly he vowed — 

“ Not alone, will banished llama 
Barks and matted tresses wear, 

F" urteen years tho crowned Bharat 
Will in herroit’ts dress appear 

Henceforth Bharat dwells in paleco 
Quised as liemfut of the wood, 

^ In the sumptuous hall of feasting 
‘ Wil(f-fruit is his only food. 

Fourtee^yoars shall pass in waiting, 

Wearjtoil and |:.snai^e dire ; 

Then if'feama comes not living 

^Bhasathies upon the pyre.’** 


* Tho teacher will do well to acquaint t^e boya with Yalmiki’a 

beautiful delineation ef Bharata’s oharactei'. Dctt*B poetical 
translation will serve the purpose, or PortVait XV in tliy *TortraiU 
from Ind|au olasaios.*’ 
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And Bharata truly kept his word. Sri Ramans esti- 
mate of him was therefore well deserved, 

4, Dtvotion to IJufii^fand.^Another great spring of 
sacrifice is to be found hi the relation of man and 
wife. To Hindus this is a sacred bond — inviolable. 
Many and stirring are the accounts of the Indian 
wife^s chastity. Arundhati and Sita, Savitri and 
Anasnya, Darnayanti and Induinati^ these are names 
with which to conjure an Indian woman. Chastity 
was Cne rule, not the exception, in ancient India ; 
*aad to this day the self-abnegation of Indian women 
is very great; it is^tlieir most precious heritage from 
the past. 

One of the most touching episodes of the Maha- 
bharata is that relating to Garulhari’s self-discipline 
when she was betrothed to Dhntharashtra. She 
bandaged her own eyes to realize for herself how her 
blind husliand felt. She would enjoy no pleasure in 
which her husband could not share. 

» 

5. Constancy to Woman , — Man is bound no less to 
be faithful to his wedded Vife, Sri Rama is, iu this 
respect as in others, the great example to be followed 
by every Hindu boy. The love of Nala*'to Uama- 
yanti, and of Aja to Indumati .also deserAfe mentionV 
In modern times this virtue is more prac|i^d, is 
ideal more dearly cherished by the natiofts of the West 
than of the East; and it^bejfoves u| to follow our 
western tfhethren in this very imjj^brtaut respect. 
How can any husband who is untrue to* his wife 
expect her to be true to him ? * 

6. Love of •Home. — The above are special virtues 
marking the niutual relations of the members •of a 
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family. To these may be added the general love oP 
home as a whole. The home is the first school where 
man is trained to be unselfish, to gradually expand 
himself. The joys and sorrpws*of home-life are very 
real and intense ; their impression on the mind most 
salutary, Eeally, they wander wide,” and in vain, 
who roam for the joys of life from home.” As thet 
Scottish poet pilts it : — 


“ To make a happy fire-side clime, 

To weans and wife — 

That’s the true pathos, and sublime 
Of human life.** 


Patriotism 

The advance of expanding love is naturally from 
the family to the tribe or the fatherland. * The family 
itself is'then viewed only as a member of the tribe. 
When, therefore, external danger or internal ruin 
thre|ktens to overwhelm the tribe, the patriot feels like 
Macaulay’s Horatius ; 

To every man upon, this earth 
Death couietb soon or late ; 

And how can man; die better 
Than facing feaiful hdds, 

For the ashes of his fathers 
Ar.d the temples of his gods, 

And for the tender mother * 

JVho dandled him to rest; 

And for the wife who nurses 
His baby at her breast ?” 

It is ^iiot only on the field of battle, in defending hie 
country, that a ^patriot find^ work for his hands. The 
well-being of lil^ countrymen, their happiness, their 
material and rfioral progress, their spiritual salvation— 
these are dearer to him than his own personal comforta 
and advantages. * At home, therefore, h% labours day 
and night to lighten the load of poverty of thoso 
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around to lessen their pain of weakness and 
suffering. When he goes out into the world how 
zealous he is in mai^itaining his country^g honour ; 
and how keenly he longl to be back at home ? You 
all must be familiar with Scott^s celebrated lines — 

** Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself hath said 
‘This is my own, my native land ? ’ ” 

It^ia well for you to remember that the patriot does 
^not seek to make his countrymen in every way like 
liimself. He does not quarrel with his neighbour 
over petty dilforeiices. It is enough that the other is 
a countryman of his to entitle that other to his regard 
aAd goodwill. An Englishman, wherever he may 
meet another, in whatever part of the world,* at once 
receives him with open arms; in fact, it is especially 
when the two meet on foreign soil that they are drawn 
towards %ach othei’ more closely. Sectarian differ- 
ences of opinion do not ke*op thorn imitually aloof. 
No two men can at all think alike on all subjects. 
Difference is the law of nature ; but it ought not to be 
made the ground of dissension. A true patriot, tFiere- 
fore, regards every •ciountryman of his as his brother. 
A selfish mqn— can he bo a patriot ? Ogiuhe fed anO» 
therms woe ? Can he take delight in his neighbour’s 
weal ?• Can he realize how his own well-l&eing is in- 
dissolubly bound up with the well-be|ng of his neigh- 
bours? ^hen thousands W our countrymen are sunk 
in ignorance, poverty, disease and misery of all kinds, 
is it right for us to seek our own advaheement ? 
Those alone know the blissfulness of living for others 
who have fed the hungry and clothed the naked. 
Therefore, said Jesus Christ, Love thy nei^bour 
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■ as thjself/^ for only such love can make ns truly 
bappy. 

Loyalty 

A true patriot is loyal to* the core. His gratitude 
to the sovereign is great and real for securing the 
welfare of his countrymen. 

But loyalty is something more than gratitude. It 
ii^ love to the person and throne of the sovereign. It 
is, as it were, an expansion of that love, rever#nce, 
and obedience which we cherish and render to thet^ 
^head of our family\ ‘ The king igi the father of his 
people ^ is a very old and beautiful sfiying. 

You have already read of great examples like 
Bhishm^ and Drona who served their sovereign 
ungrudgingly to the end of their lives. If even an 
unrighteous king was so upheld, it is easy to under- 
stand. how just and noble rulers like Yudhishthira 
or Sri Bama became the idol of their subjects. 

There is, indeed, something wonderful — almost 
divine~in the personality pf a great sovereign, Hia 
solicitude for the welfare of bis people is so intense, 
his sympathy in their afflictions so profound that 
though he may be thousands of miles away, we yet 
see him in the wise 'and wonderful machinery of 
governnjpnl wlych derives its authority from hi\u, and 
which is ever ailimated by his lofty desire to promote 
our well-being. 

The ideal of tcingship is, indeed, one which in- 
stinctively awakens in us awe and reverence mingled 
with love and goodwill. He is a ^beast who, through 
fear, renders obedience to authority, who (ioes what is 
right because otherwise he will be punished. If wa* 
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want to rise abovo the level of ^such a man we must ‘ 
learn to render cheerful and loving obedience to the 
law, &d to the sovereign who is the symbol and 
representative of God's Caw on earth. 

Philantliropy 

As thus our hearts expand we come to a stage when 
we no longer recognize artificial boundaries of terri- 
tory, of external circumstance. The bar of colour and 
cast% is removed. All are men, all are children of 
•the one God Who is worshipped by many names — the 
God of Highest Love. 

The Brgtherhood of man — what a lofty ideal that ! 
The very cantemplation of it lifts us, as it were, out 
of our low limitations. There is a dignity in being 
born hum^n that is higher than afiy that the world 
can confer upon us. Truly has the poet sung — 

*** A king can make a bdtcd knigiit 
A marquis, duke, and a’ that ; 

But an honest man’s aboon his might 
Guid faith, he maun (» fa that ! ** 

And an honest man's gre^^est privilege is to serve his 
fellowmen." It is through love of man that one at- 
tains to love of Gcd. You must have all read the 
little poem of Abou Ben Adhem and the Aifgel.^. 
Abou Ben Adhem one night saw in a vision the 
angel pf God writing in a book of gol(i. ^eg,asked— 

** What writest thou ? ’* The vision Atiied its head 
And with a look ina<^ of«aU sweet ’accord, 

%A8wered, “ The na^s of those ^at love the Lord.” 
“And is mine one ?** said Abou.^* Vay,siot so,V 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But oheerly still, and said ** 1 pray thee, th^n, 

Write me m cne who loves his fellowmen.** 

Tli^angel wrott and vanished, ^he next night 
It came again with a great wakening light, 

And shWed the names whom love of God had bldssed. 

And lo L.Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest.* 
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' Aye, that is just the truth. The best way to lore 
God is to love His creatures. Love of self, love of 
fellow-oreatures, love of God— • 

“ All are compatible — all needful ; one 
To life— ‘to virtue one — and one to bliss,” 

“ Truly to love ourselves we must love God, 

To love God we must all hia creatures love.” 

A philanthropist is, therefore, one who loves all 
mankind. His love leads him to feel how the world is 
steeped in misery. The problem of human suffeting 
torments him. How gladly will he bear the burden of t^ 
^the weak ! That is how Buddlia^ felt, and boldly 
strove for — and found and taught thepjfth that leads to 

freedom from all woe ! And like him too felt Jesus 

• • 

Christ, overpowered with compassion for the sins of 
the world, for the bondage and suffering of humanity, 
God^s compassion is infinite. He is the* Ocean of 
GracB.’^ I come down/’ says Sri Krishyia, to 
protect the righteous/’ How can any then be godly 
who walketh not in His path — the path of Love ? 

Love qt All 

Tlius are we led to love all. For mankind does 
not exhaust* the sura-total of life, «The whole universe 
is anihiated« It is living. 

e 

„“0'er the wide eartli, on momitaiu and on plain, 

DwdIC ♦ in tho affections and the soul of man — a God -head,** 

^ - tf 

There is no i^reat and no small 
To the soul that maketh all.” 

He alone sees truly wh5?sees all things ^ being in 
the sfelf and thtf self as being in alL^’ This realization 
is the gogfcl towards which the whole creation moves.’^ 

^ Self-sacrif iee 

How glorious is the culmination then towards which 
we are xhovihg ? How grand baa Jbmn the progress 
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from beast to man^ and bow mucb grander still .will* 
that be from man to God ? An^ how has the progress 
been ^nd is being achieved ? How hav§ we grown 
thus far ; how attained* our present heights ? How 
may wo still more deliberately expedite our onward 
march ? There is but one answer — through self- 
sacrifice. 

There was a time when man was in his infancy ; 
wh|pn he thought that nothing was more valuable, that 
nothing would make him happier than food and drink j 
than the satisfaction of his animal cravings. These 
were the things dear to himself ; these he clutched 
ravenously all to himself. But lie had inliorited from 
even his beastly ancestors other desires which gradu- 
ally grew more strong. And the things he dearly 
wanted for himself he learnt to sharo with others, his 
wife and his children. These were his early sacrifices. 
They were not made without a struggle. Shall the 
food go into his own mouth or into his child's ? JEe 
paused : but the plaintive cry of the child, the sense 
of its dependence on hiifi, of his own superiority and 
strength led him to control his own desire, and to 
willingly offer the* food to the cliild. if was the first 
great triumph of the higher over the Wwer impulse. 
Once, twice, thrice — the struggle ceased^tjie sacrifice 
becafhe habitual. The wife became d(?ar ; tlm children 
became dear to him and ho foncllv thought thev 
were hiin 

And the family multiplied ; then, came hiff tribe. 
It was his; the idea of others' dependence on him 
contributed to the luxuriant growth of the plant of 
eelf-sacrificoi; each experiment added fresh jnanure 
to jts growth , The self expanded. * It is ever ex- 
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•janding. The limited self is killed at each stage. 
Ulus it is that man becomes willing to sacrifice his 
body for tike tender mother who4andled him id rest^ 
and for the wife who nurses his baby at her breast ; 
nay for the ashes of his fathers, and the temples of 
his gods ” — for these also have grown dear to him ; 
he doubts not their existence. 

The growth of civilisation is equivalent to the growth 
of man^s capacity for self-sacrifice. The historjtof 
the world is the history of its great men whose exam- 
ples have been to a greater or less extent imitated^ 
by others. Great men are those who live up to- 
some great ideal, for the sake of which they are ready 
to sacrifice all that is dear to them. "V^hat sacri- 
fices did* Harischapdra make to live up to his ideal 
of truthfulness ? What persecution did Prahlada 
endur<p for the sake of his conviction? How ^readily 
did Abhimanyu sacrifice himself in defending his elder 
and king ? Nor need sacrifice be, as wo have already 
seen, on the field of battle. The mother for her infant, 
the father for his family, the'king for his subjects, the 
patriot for his country, the lover for his beloved, the 
master for his disciple~each is making sacrifices the 
rdal value df which is .beyond reckoning/ Through 
yajna, inde/^. the highest heaven is reached ; the altar 
of sacrifi6e is fei^piremely holy ; through its dacred 
fiames shall the Spirit paps to the Throne that awaits 
its coming. 
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CHAPTER. V 

SPIRI3:UAL VIRTUES 

• 

Kow, what is meant by a spiritual man ? In a sense, 
as we have seen, all men are spiritual ; they are not 
made of the dust. But all do not realise the true 
significance of spiritual existence. 'The world is too 
much with most of us. It takes a long time for 
peo|>le to find out the evanescent nature of earthly 
•Measures. During the greater portion of their life- 
time many men ajo full of schemes and plans for ac- 
complishing w<ft*dly purposes. To most as to Cardinal 
\y*olsey cornos^ perhaps too late, the conviction that 
they have after all been running after shadows ; too- 
late the feeling : — 

“ This is the state of man : to-day ho puts forth 
The tender leares of hope ; to-iuorrow blossoms 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him ; 

I’ho third day conies a frost, a killing frost, 

And when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening — nips bis root. 

Vain pomp and glory of the world I hate ye.** 

This feeling comes vei^ strongly in afterdifp to 
those who in early life are full of ambition. Tho 
contemplative mind finds it very early that the joys 
of the worlll are transitory, that — 

Pleasures are like poppies spread, 

• You seize the flower, its bloom is^shed.’* • 

Death stares in the face of all. — 

heads must conf% 

TO the cold tomb. 

Only tho actions of the jast 

Smell sweet and blossom in the dost.’* 

With this realisation^ of the 'transitory nature of all 
worldly existence, we may say, the life of the spiritual 
man commences. 
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The desire for happiness is deep-rooted in our nature. 
We go in search of it 'from one external object to an- 
other. Food and drink, wealthy and power, health 
and beauty, cattle and grain, relations and friends, 
wife and children— all alike fail to satisfy the craving 
of the human heart for lasting happiness. Each is 
tried and proved wanting. As the Veda declares ‘ Not 
this,^ ^not this,’ is the ever resounding verdict of experi- 
ence. Thus baffled in the pursuit of that which Jike 
the circle bounding earth and skies, allures from far 
yet, as we follow. Hies”— each man is forced to thcr 
(X>nclusion— ‘ 

“ Vain, very vain, my weary search to find, 

That bliss which only oentroa in the mind.’* 

Then comes the time when we relinquish the 
vritU-marga, the ^path that leads us farther and 
farther away into the world ; and we betake 'ourselves 
to themivvitti-marga, the path of serene contenjplation, 
by which we realise the highest bliss as being in our- 
selves, by which wo perceive qur true nature, by which 
we differentiate the substance from the shadow, 
and Ijetake ourselves to the ‘feet of God. A spiritual 
man is lie who treads this path. 

.Coiftemplationi Dispassion and Resignation 

Spiritual life then begins in contemplation. We 
have to ourselves, as it were, from the scene of 

battle, to'place ‘oiurselves upon a commanding height, 
to survey with ctdmnea'^ ^d judge witli accuracy. 
Beautifully ^the^poct puts it 

“ Retire ; the world ehut out • thy thoughts call 
libaginatiou^B airy wings repress : — [home : — 

Look up thy senses ?--let no pa^sion^ stir ; — 

Wake all to Reason— let her iv^ign alone j . 

Then in thy soars deep silenoe, and the depth 
« Of nature’s silence, midnight, thus inquire ; 

W hat am I ? and from whence ? 
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III this inquiry, dispassion is the condition of suc- 
cess. We are only too ready fo form hasty ooncln- 
sions^ to link appareiit causes and effects to imagino 
what tv^e wish to be the truth ; to look upon facts and 
experiences through the coloured spectacles of our 
selfish desires. Dispassion consists in eliminating all 
personal likes and dislikes, in merciless rigid reasoning. 

Resignation to the inovitaV)le greatly helps us in 
ou% endeavours to contemplate dispassionately. But 
the two virtues grow simultaneously, tlie one stimulat- 
Ihg the other. 

• » 

There is a* beautiful anecdote of how the Lord 
Buddha oqce comforted tho wildly raging heart of a 
mother who had lost her only son. He had been 
taken from her suddenly, the darling child of this 
loving mother, and her heart would not be comforted. 
The compassionate Buddha beheld her wild grfef, as 
she cast herself a*t his feet and madly besought him to 
give back her lost child.* Arise, daughter,^' he said, 

go thou and bring me^ three handfuls of mustard 
from three houses that have lost none of their itind- 
red.” Tho womap sprang to her feet« Surely/^ 
she thought, others cannot be so unlucky as aoysolf. 
Many must be the happy homes in this city where 
Death has not entered So srraigk*^^ she en- 
tered one house and begged for ^ handful of the 
mustar(k that was to r;*vi^ her child. Willingly 
the iiimal%s offered it< ®ut softT ‘‘.Haye any died 
in this house ^^Alas, not one, but three within 
the present year^^' was tthe sad reply. “ Nay, 
then/' thee bereaved* mother replied, your mustard 
will not do.'^ And on she hurried ; but wherever 
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she- asked, the answer came, We have all lost, 
lost, lost our dearest ones/^ After a long and fruit- 
less search the woman returned, and oastiuj^ herself at 

f ^ ^ o , 

the feet of the Wise One sh'e murmui’ed, Forgive 
me. Lord ; not mine alone this loss as X foolishly 
imagined. It is a common woo ! And she was 
strengthened by, the thought; for her heart was 
healed with the balm of Resignation. 

Humility and Reverence 

When thus we contemplate the great problems of 
Life and Death, we are at once filled with a sense oi 
our own littleness, of the littleness of cur bodies and 
activities. The silent survey of the stars in the firma- 
ment, it is often pointed out, most effectively and 
overpoweringly convinces us of our insignificance. 
What is man’s place in this planet of ours ?' And the 
earth . how much smaller is it than the sun, who is 
himself the centre of only one of countless systems ? 
Is , it possible even to imagine the infinitesimal 
relation of man to the surn-total of existence — of man 
who fancies himself the lo*d of creation. There- 
fore, says a ]poet ; — 

Now, proud man, now, wher^ ia thy greatness fled ? 

Wkat art thou in the scale of universe Y 

Less, loss than nothing/' 

But the is the parent of infinite universes^ each 

born, existing foisa while, and dying— even like our- 
selves. How shall we apjro^h Him ? How ^hull the 
most rigid agnostic approach the contempl^ion of the 
Supreme Law ? It is with profoundest humility and 
reverence. 

There is a beaatifal episoda resonated i>i the Bha- 
gavata 'pnrana, ia which God Brahma (the "Creator,'' 
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^who is only a functional, according to the Hindu 
conception, for the time being clmrged with the form- 
ation of a definite universe) designs to test the real 
grejftness of Sri Krishna*. One day, tlienj while the 
wondrous Shepherd Boy* was grazing his flock in 
the forest, Brahma took hold of an opportunity when 
Sri Krishna strolled away, leaving the herds to graze 
in charge of his companions — to (jarry away the herds 
and the boys who were in charge of them, and to‘ 
conAie them in his own regions. Sri Krishna, return- 
•ing after some time, found not his cows and calves, 
nor the companions that bo had left behind. So at • 
eventide he created of his own highest power, as many 
CQws and cajves and boys as had been carried away — 
in all details exactly alike- — and led them hpmc for 
the night. ^ After some time Brahma recollected his 
keeping in his own regions the cows and boys of 
{xokula JW^id came down to see what Sri Krishna bad 
done. And behold ! he found the forest full of 
life, biy3athing with cows and calves, and cowherd 
boys shouting with glee ; nor could ho tell which were 
the original and which thd copy — those with hinror 
those with Sri Krishna : so exact was the rosem- 
blance. And Brahma burst forth into solpmu pwso, 
of the Power*of the Most High that defied all concep- 
tion. And he bowed at the feet of ^tki^^upreme 
Purusha in all humility and reverenced 

Feail^jisness and klrmness^of Faith 

But insignificant as we are, we are yet the children 
of God ; we have that^within us which links us eter- 

* Jesus is Btmilarlj cailed in the Bible the Shepherd who 
knows his flock. 
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nally to Him. This conviction grows sttonger da;|jr 
by day. God in £Ks boundless Grace will not let ua 
perish. 

My bhahta,*’ declares Sri ]^rishna, whatever he 
may do, perisheth not.” 

So taught Jesus Christ, Fear not, little flock; 
for is it your "Father^s good pleasure to give you 
* the kingdom.” 

This has been verified time and again in the hAfcory 
of the world — the fearlessness of those who have takeui 
• refuge in the spirit. 

They are fearless, for they have built their houses 
on a rock. The sweeping tides of worldly strife and 
struggle, and the raging gusts of passion can neither 
wash away nor *tear down the rock-built mansion 
of their faith. 

Faith is fidelity, devotion unswerving, unquestioning, 
unassailable conviction that the Great Fountain of 
Life and Love is within our reach. He hath through 
Lpye raised us up to his Throne ; or He will — He will 
not desert us. The devotee is a lover in whose ears 
pver resound the words of his beloved Lord ; Relin- 
*quish all ties, and seek refuge in me. L shall deliver 
thee froi i^ a ll ills : Bewail not ! ” The Bhakta thus 
becomes conscfic^s of the presence of the Lord* always 
within Him. That is^to him a passionate realitv. 

What is there for him toi#&ar ? 

• • • 

High Jearning is not necessary for devotion. All 
men and women, all boys and girls, can and must love 
Truth and God Who is the spirit of Trujji. By such 
love 4hey will become perfect. 
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Hennnciation and Self-Communion 

When thijs a man becomes conscious of a higher 
lifa'vfithin him, ho se^ks not the pleasures o/ the world 
He has already tjisted fliem and found them insipid. 
He knows the liflorios of onr l)irth and state are 
shadows, not substantial things.’’ Ho hath gone about 
seeking for pleasure in the outside .worhl, now after 
one thing, now after another, and hath found each 
to%bo utterly worthless. I'heroforo lie renounces 
them. 

Now, notice, renunciation is not external giving up^ 
but internal. •It is of the mind, not of the body. As 
long as the body sticks to us, as long as we are in the 
world, so long wo must look to the boily and to the 
world; wo must render unto Ca*sar what is duo to 
Coesar. To relinquish externally the pleasures of 
the bod^ but to desire them in 1 he mind is worse than 
desiring and procuring their bodily enjoyment. TIVuly 
says Sri Krishna, He who controlling the organs* of 
activity sits coiiternplatirig the objects of the senses-— 
he is called a hypocrite.’^ On the other hand, h^iuwho 
unmoved by joy or grief, runther desiring pleasure 
nor avoiding pain, acts saying the senses are to -do 
their work*”— he is not bound. 

is the goal of yogis — to act with^iLotljjsiring the 
fruit of action personally ; to be in%he world and yet 
out of it^; to float on the ^waters of sense-objects like 
a lotus leilf, but not absorb them^and sijpk do^n like 
a sponge ! 

Thus renounjeing the world ’^e enter into com- 
munion witli the Spifit. The worldly cannot attain to 
self-realisaticfb, for it is not of their search ; thei> hearts 
10 
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are set after the things of the world. Wherefore, says 
Jesus Christ, Sell th^t ye have, and give alms, pro- 
vide yourself with bags which wax not old, a treasure 
in the heavens that faileth not, ^here no thirf ap- 
proacheth, neither moth corrupteth. For where your 
treasure is, there will your heart be also/^ * 

It is therefore, meet that boys should learn to 
be charitable even while they are young. It is not 
right; of them that they should renounce the world — 
or of anybody else, as we have already seen — in the 
sense of giving up all their duties to themselves or to 
dlhers. Only let them not think tob cmucli of the 
things of the earth ; let them be assured that there is 
something within them which is more precious than 

all gold, which they must in time seek to possess, 

• 

Love of Piety and Boliness 

The* worst thing that a boy can do is to scoff at the 
meek, at the pious, at the humble iServants of God. 
He must, on the other hand/ delight in listening to 
accounts of true faith and piety. lie must consider it 
a privilege to wait on holy men. 

As wicked ‘company corrupts our hearts and leads 
usinto»vic 0 and sin, even so does associatiojn with the 
good and the pious exalt hs and help us to be virtuous 
and pure-heSrt^d. The force of association is .very 
great. There is at)oautiful story in the Mahabharatha 
in illustration of this trutff. *Two parrots W6»*e bom 
of the same parents^nd looked exactly alike. When 
they were ig^ery young, a bird-catcher came and laid 
the nest and caught Jhem and carried them away. On 

— • j 

* This is the life of Sadhua all over India ; rennnciation ii to 
the 01 no iRere verbal ideal, ^ 
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« tbe.way, however, one of them escaped into a hermit- 
age ; the other was secured more carefully and taken 
and aold to a butcher. The butcher brought up the 
parrotVery fondly aifd always had it by his side. Thus, 
in course of time, it grew familiar with its master^s 
ways, his words, his tone and his demeanour, as well as 
the ways of his customers. One day a traveller passed 
by the butcher^s shop. The butcher had gone in ; but 
the^arrot cried out of the cage: Scoundrel do not 
come too near. I shall break your pate if you talk 
^ mere. This meat costs two coins. Now take away 
your beastly hg.rHl. That fish you cannot purchase.* 
Nonsense — away — I can’t trust you — off, or the worse 
for you— qorne, kick this follow off — cut him to pieces ; 
now off you rascal ! ” And much more in the same 
strain fell* on the traveller’s astonished ears in tones 
completely human. He hold his breath ! it was tho 
parrot that spoke. Sadly he moved on ; tho harsh 
words still rang in his ears and made him sad. But 
journeying onward he reached the skirts of a foretJfc. 
The day had grown hot.^ He sought the shade of a 
huge tree, and rested his weary limbs. And hafk I 
melodious fell on his ear: “ Welcome, fevered sir, 
thrice welcome! whence come you, what family is adontr 
ed by your worthy self Y Here is water for you to wash 
your ^eet. Pray, seat yourself. Kiudiy taste these 
fruits. Honour the guest as a god I Swerve not 
from TtAh. Fail not froijj ^uty ! ” The sounds fell 
from above his head, in the true Vedlic ehant.* He * 
looked up with wondering eyes and beheld*a parrot 
in every respectdiko to the bne whose foul speech 
grated on h^s ears in the morning. As like in form 
as unlike in grace I Wondering; he addressed the parrot 
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and learnt the history of ^itself and of its brother : ^ 

My brother speaks the language of the butcher, his 
master. I spoak tlie language of the sageg, my 
friends/^ * 

Great, indeed, is the power of association^ The sight 
of the holy is a blessing in itself. 

Compassion 

Above all, the life of the truly pious reveals itself 
in the tenderness of feeling with which they tibat 
their neighbours . Compassion is the higliost of all ^ 
virtues. ‘‘ Charity/’ according to St. Paul, suff erefh 
long, and is kind ; charity envieth not ; charity 
vauiiteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not 
behave itself unseemly, seekoth not her own, is not 
easily jfrovoked, thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in 
iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth.” 

And charity is the off-spring of compassion, #.vhich is 
the bond that knits all things together, high and low, 
aiMl is the symbol of the highest power 

“ Tho (juality of inorcj is not strained. 

It drop]»oti» as tiie j'cntlo Riin from hraveii 
U[K)n tho place bonoatli. It is twice bh'ssed ; 

It blegypt'th him that •jjives and )i ni that takes. 

Tho mightu'st in <hi‘ mij^litu'si ; t*bocomos 
Tho illjront'd monarch bt'lior tha i his crown. 

His sceptn? shows Uu' force of io nporal power, 

Tho attribute to a wo and majcRty, 

Wliftt •w^ith sit. the dread and fear of kings , 
luRi morcy if above this sceptred sway — 

It is onttironod in tho hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to GPod himself.” 

Oompassioii <8 tftus the great balm of fffe. She is 
the twin-aister of Love. Every man suffers pain ; it is 
the pain that awakens ^slumber iug compasBion, and 
therefore is blessed. If we had never felt woe, we 
should never have learned to pity. If we do not learn 
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• to pity, how can wo love ? bompassion, therefore, is the, 
purest and noblest impulse ot‘ tl?e human heart — ^that 
which uplifts us out of perishable dust, and rouses 
the dbrmant diviufty Avithin us ; and * defies all 
computation, all return in time and space. Look at 
the following two pictures : — 

1 


1 lay in Borrow, (loop ciistrcBBod ; 

My griof a proud man litjard ; 

]Jis lookB were cold, l)o gave rne g(»ld, 
liul not a kindly word. 

My sorrow passed, — 1 paid him hnok 
jTfio gold h(5 gave to me ; 

Then stood orotd, and spoke my tJjanks 
And blessed liis Charity. 


11 

I lay in w'ant, in grief, and jain : 

A poor inan jmssed my way ; 

He hound my head, he gave mo broad, 
watebed me night and clay. 
}luw blmll i pay him back again, 

For all ho Hid to me Y 
Oh, gold is great, but greater far 
Is heavcnly^Sympathy. 


Many of you, perhaps, arc so foolish as. to think that 
through money you can accomplish everything.. That 
is a great mistake. (Sow into •your hearts, then, while 
yet tjiey are not overgrown by the tariia* of j>el fishness 
and indifference — sow deep in you# hearts the seeds 
of sympfithy, that they may^in time yield the fragrant 
flower of compassion that\^ill make }^u];life syveet. * 

Every noble action in the (vorld has beer/stimulated 
by compassion# The worst enemy touched by its 
divine raj^ is transformed into a brother of your 
blo(^« Theibhunder’s might can destj-oy, but* cannot 
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sustiain. The adamant can breaks but cannot unite. 
The conquest of arms^is insignificant when compared 
with the conquest of love. Gird yourself then*^th 
the strength of compassion, for \hen shall the world 
be not afraid of you, nor you of the world ; thereby 
shall you become the friend of all existence, through 
love made one with the life of the universe, 

. That is the position which was attained by Suka, 
the son of the sage Vyasa. While yet young, 4iis 
heart had become so expanded, he felt so thoroughly 
at home with all things, he left his father^s abode and 
walked away. His father, when he missed him in the 
hermitage, ran out in search of his son crying out 

Suka ! Suka ! Suka ! and out came a voice from 
every tree, from every rock, from every stream, from 
every bird and beast— from all nature— which said, 

Her^ am I, and here and here.^^ And a voicq within 
himself said, Here am I too ; and Vyasa gave up 
the search. . , 

Such is the fruit of compassion. The greatest 
teachers of mankind — Sii Krishna and Buddha, Jesus 
and Mahomed, Chaitanya and Ramakrishna Parama- 
hajnsa— have^ been Lords of Compassion.^^ The very 
test of real greatness lies in the extent to which we 
are prepared tgkteel others^ woe and to share our^joys 
with them? Intfoed, as justice is the starting point of 
virtue, so is compassion its culmination. 
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PUPIL’S DIARY OF CONDUCT. 

• • 

The practice of morality and the acquisition of a 
virtuous character being the end in view, the pupil must 
be given sufficient opportunities to act nobly. Ho must 
be |;ratched?^ his tendencies for good encouraged ; and 
^his behaviour at home and at school recorded from 
day to day. 

Name and <ila8S - — ^ Age 


Dato. 


Condact at homo— ^ — 'Conduct at School— 
• by the Guardian. by the Class Master. 


Remarks. 


a 


The co-op^ation of the t^che^r a^d the •guardian will 
thus be secured. The remarts shall be nJade by the 
Head Mastej or Supefintendent who shall estimate the 
progress'* in character made by the pupil 
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